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THE SINGLE EFFECT AND THE NOVEL 


By Heywarp CANNEY 
Author of “Sentry” 


HE short story has a clearly defined 

artistic purpose called the creation of a 
single effect, or impression. We naturally 
shy away from the word “formula” because 
it is, by itself, an uninteresting thing. The 
word “form,” on the other hand, does not 
bother us so much, for it is a broader term; 
but form, too, considered apart from the 
material it tends to shape, has academic 
interest only. It cannot be said too often 
that form and formula are merely of sec- 
ondary value. Something-to-say, in other 
words a good story, is where the merit 
must originate. But since there is always a 
best way of doing a thing, the writer con- 
cerns himself with form and even formula 
in the hope of perfecting his art. 

The short story workman busies himself 
very properly with formula because the 
short story has long since been defined and 
has, in the artistic sense, not only refused 
to be deadened by such definition but has 
benefited by it. 

lor a moment let us sum up what this 
formula in the short story entails: (1) a 
single predominating incident, (2) one chief 
character, (3) compression of plot, and (4) 
the organization of the foregoing three 
factors into a single effect, or impression. 

Should the novelist concern himself with 


“rules” of any kind, and if so which ones? 
If the short story formula is applied to the 
novel, what happens? One of the things 
which happens is in the mind of the novel- 
ist; he feels either that he is hedged and 
hampered, or he sees a magnificent oppor- 
tunity. Assuming the latter, what is actually) 
involved in the undertaking? 

If taken literally, the preceding formula 
will not, I believe, succeed if it is applied 
to the novel. In the short story it does 
succeed because the short story is designed 
to be read at a single sitting, say forty-five 
minutes at the outside. Beyond that length 
of time the emotional voltage of the reader, 
wired to a single intense impression, begins 
to go down, and the writer has defeated 
his own purpose. We are so constituted that 
we cannot sustain long emotional flights of 
any kind—which is fortunate, or (to note 
a daily life example) one serious bereave- 
ment would certainly unhinge a person. The 
novel writer must recognize this human 
limitation of the reader before he attempts 
the single effect ; and he must, obviously, be 
guided accordingly. 

A generalization, perhaps, will give a 
glimpse of the task as a whole. Without 
sacrificing the principle of a single effect, 
the novel writer gets his results somewhat 
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in the following manner. The single effect 
or impression he wishes to create is first 
determined upon, then attenuated, and fi- 
nally submerged. Do not imagine that to 
“submerge” means to “lose.” lar from it. 
It simply means that the effect is concealed 
from the first glance. The reader gets it a 
little at a time, and he gets it all, though it 
may never be mentioned in so many words. 
It becomes, in other words, a thematic 
undercurrent. In its quiet way it is always 
the same impression, it is always of one 
color or tone—it is single, continuous, and 
inevitable. Upon this first premise of the 
thematic undercurrent may be reared any 
number of emotional peaks and dramatic 
episodes; and they should be reared there, 
for, after all, if the story teller does not 
intend to spin a yarn, there is no point in 
his efforts. 

By means of the yarn the reader is held, 
entertained; he is ensnared by Wilkie Col- 
lins’ simple work rule: “Make them laugh, 
make them cry, make them wait.” When 
he has finished the book, however, he is 
aware that while he was enjoying himself 
with the obvious drama, something less 
obvious was being done to him: a single 
effect or impression was being made upon 
him which, if he is shrewd enough, he can 
name, but which at all events he wil! con- 
tinue to feel long after. 

Let us see, by means of simple illustra- 
tions, what happens when the novelist 
attempts to transfer to his medium the short 
story’s four essentials: 

1. Predominating incident. In the short 
story the single predominating incident 
might be (and simplicity could go no 
farther!) a physical battle for the possession 
of the girl, and such a battle would be the 
“peak” of the story. In the novel a definite, 
on-stage incident of this nature would not 
serve the same purpose; it could be only 
contributory. The novel’s “predominating 
incident” must be less obvious but none the 
less definite in the writer’s plans, and it 
must be of longer duration, and without a 
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“peak” at all. It must be something perfect- 
ly level, like a slow, relentless river. It 
will almost always represent, I believe, a 
motion of some sort—something “going on,” 
something which, in the bustle of everyday 
affairs, is often overlooked and of which the 
characters in the story itself may not be 
aware. But the writer understands, and 
he knows that the readers understand also. 
The words “thematic undercurrent” seem 
to me to describe this effect. 


Let us try to be more specific. Suppose 
a writer wishes to create the single impres- 
sion that country girls are not necessarily 
better than city girls. A novel is not sug- 
gested here, but a short story is. Suppose, 
on the other hand, the desired effect or 
impression is this: the transition of an 
artist (not necessarily a painter, of course) 
from that plane of consciousness, where he 
is a man of talent, to the next higher plane, 
where he becomes a genius. While such a 
change might be sudden, as regards time 
lapse, it would be very gradual and complex 
when considered apart from physical time. 
For that reason it could not be adequately 
treated within the narrow limits of the short 
story. This would be definitely a task for 
the novelist. 


In this particular case we have the desired 
sense of motion, of something “going on.” 
It will be seen, also, that it matters very 
little what the plot of the story itself may 
be; the change is in this given central char- 
acter, the “motion” takes place in his con- 
sciousness, in his attitude towards externals, 
his material and unmaterial valuations, and 
so on. It would have happened, this change, 
this motion, regardless of what the external 
circumstances might have been; it is a kind 
of foregone conclusion ; and it is only neces- 
sary to place such a man in those scenes 
and complications which most vividly bring 
out his “motion.” Drama of contrast would 
best serve in this respect; that is, such a 
man might be placed in the midst of his 
own prosaic family, where he would be 
completely misunderstood, bombarded with 
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all that is matter-of-fact and (to him, at 
least) stupid, while within him are boiling 
his magnificent visions. 

It would be possible, I dare say, to set 
this man down in a chair in a closed room 
and let him take the various steps from the 
first to the second plane, let him work out 
the whole process of the transition all alone, 
but the result would certainly resemble the 
detailed report of a psychiatrist. Rather let 
us have a rattling yarn, during which this 
transition takes place a little at a time. Our 
hero is a man, not a “case.” 

In this instance, then, the “predominating 
incident” is an unmaterial movement; it has 
no so-called emotional peak, though the 
drama that is used to clothe the idea has 
any number of them. 


The novelist has no ax to grind, no 
propaganda to spread. His task first and 
last is to entertain—that is, to move the 
reader emotionally. But he may and should 
have an “artistic purpose,” as illustrated by 
the foregoing example. 

2. Single chief character. Continuing with 


the story of the genius, we find that the 
short story and the novel proceed hand-in- 
hand in the matter of utilizing a single chief 
character, for both mediums may use the 
same arena—the consciousness of a given 
fictional person. The viewpoint of this given 
individual is maintained throughout, and 
nothing is seen or felt which is not seen and 
felt by him. Nor is scope sacrificed thereby. 
Consciousness has no limitations, and that 
which may flow through it in a story need 
have none. 

3. Compression of plot. All novels are 
compressed to a certain extent, since they 
all end at last, even those which use up two 
volumes in doing so. It would be helpful, 
right here, if there were some inclusive 
word that meant compression of treatment 
and selection of episodes, both at once. 
Very simply, plot is critical things happen- 
ing. A story character must be consistent ; 
if intensely matter-of-fact and practical, he 
should not do something surprisingly fan- 
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tastic. In the first place, he wouldn’t, and 
in the second place, the reader would not 
believe him if he did. Therefore, the “crit- 
ical things” must be carefully selected and 
not allowed to expand beyond the point 
where they sufficiently convey, either direct- 
ly or by implication, their respective portions 
of the single effect which has been deter- 
mined upon by the novelist. 

Here we come once more to the word 
“form.” There is some hesitation on the 
part of any editor, critic, or teacher, to 
hedge a novelist with rules; they are more 
likely to advise: “Give it everything you’ve 
got!’ But of late, it seems to me that the 
novel has taken on something very like form 
(if not formula), and we have such excel- 
lent examples of directness and compression 
as Harvey O’Higgins’s Clara Barron and 
Somerset Maugham’s The Painted Veil. It 
is interesting to compare the methods of 
these books with that used by Hugo in his 
colossal and discursive Les Miserables or 
that of some modern English writers of 
thick volumes. 


Form limits the amount of intrinsic merit 
at the same time it furnishes its symmetry. 
Enough paint, enough clay, enough words. 
Too much is too much. The short story 
recognizes this fact; the novel hesitates to 
admit it. But to the novelist attempting to 
create a single effect is borne home the fact 
that he must apply the same rigid aid some- 
times painful compression as that applied 
by the worker in the shorter medium. He 
is intent upon one thing, one impression ; 
and when an episode has served his purpose 
in that respect it is a finished episode, and 
he will not disturb the effect he has begun 
to create in the reader’s feelings by digres- 
sions. 

4. Organization. The three above men- 
tioned factors must be organized—so inter- 
related that they cannot be “unscrambled.” 
They must work back and forth on each 
other to the desired end—that of unity and 
a sense of the inevitable. The novelist goes 
at this in much the same way as does the 
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short story writer, and if he does his work 
well no section of the book can be lifted 
out without maiming it. Nor can anything 
be added to it, any more than you can sup- 
ply a beautiful girl with an extra arm 
without spoiling her effect. 

Form is a tricky word, and it often gets 
in the way. But of two things, one with 
form and one without, the one which has 
it is superior to the other, provided the in- 
trinsic merit is the same. There is certainly 
no desire on any one’s part to cram the 
novel into a stiff-sided mold; the novel 
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reading world would be easily much worse 
off than it is now. What is passionately 
longed for is a ‘better expression than has 
previously been unfolded. 

What, then, can form do for the novel ? 
Provided it does not get in the way of ef- 
fort, does not cramp style, does not push 
aside correct human values, does not crowd 
out the first essential of all writing—interest 
—form (and a definite form at that) is the 
clue to a higher expression in the novel 
medium. 





CHARACTER IN THE NOVEL 


By Evrrn Warton 


The double plot has long since vanished and 
the “plot” itself, in the sense of an elaborate 
puzzle into which a given number of characters 
have to be arbitrarily fitted, has gone with it to 
the lumber-room of discarded conventions. But 
traces of the parallel story linger in the need 
often felt by young writers of crowding their 
scene with supernumeraries. The temptation is 
specially great in composing the novel of manners. 
If one is undertaking to depict a “section of 
life,” how avoid a crowded stage? The answer 
is, by choosing as principal characters figures so 
typical that each connotes a whole section of the 
social background. It is the unnecessary characters 
who do the crowding, who confuse the reader by 
uselessly dispersing his attention; but even the 
number of subordinate yet necessary characters 
may be greatly reduced by making the principal 
figures so typical that they adumbrate most of 
the others. 

The traditions of the Theatre Francais used 
to require that the number of objects on the 


(From The Writing of Fiction, by Edith 


stage—chairs, tables, even to a glass of water on 
a table—should be limited to the actual require- 
ments of the drama: the chairs must all be sat in, 
the table carry some object necessary to the 
action, the glass of water or decanter of wine 
be a part of the drama. 

The stage-realism introduced from England a 
generation ago submerged these scenic landmarks 
under a flood of irrelevant upholstery; but as 
guides in the labyrinth of composition they are 
still standing, as necessary to the novelist as to 
the playwright. In both cases a far profounder 
effect is produced by the penetrating study of a 
few characters than by the multiplying of half- 
drawn figures. Neither novelist nor playwrigh! 
should ever venture on creating a character with- 
out first following it out to the end of the projec- 
ted tale and being sure that the latter will be 
the poorer for its absence. Characters whose 
tasks have not been provided for them in advance 
are likely to present as embarrassing problems as 
other types of the unemployed. 


Wharton, courtesy of Chas. Scribner’s Sons) 
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THE QUEST OF THE PRINTED WORD 


By Merton S, YEWDALE 


In the concluding portion of Mr. Yewdale’s interesting analysis of the three 
large fields of writing, he discusses the book. This division of writing is 
particularly identified with his own work as Editor-in-Chief of E. P. Dutton 


and Company. 
newspaper and the magazine. 


HE book is outside of time. It is a 
pulse in the universal body. The novel 
is the drama of the eternal mind and heart 
in which the people of earth are the players. 
You can seize an idea and develop it for 
the newspaper or the magazine, but for the 
book the idea must seize you and develop 
in you. You can commission a newspaper 
article or an article for a magazine. You 
cannot, without the greatest danger to the 
novelist, commission a novel. The writer 
of novels should be a sanctuary ever open 
to a living idea which seeks shelter and 
development. 
In seeking for the inspiration to write 
a novel, it might be well to bear in mind 
the words of a great Frenchmen, Paul 
Bourget. He referred to poetry, but what 
he said could be applied equally to any other 
form of literature or to any of the fine arts: 
“The poem,” he said, “that is not necessary 
to the soul of the man who wrote it is not 
necessary to the soul of anyone else.” That 
| have interpreted in what might be called 
the first law of zsthetic creation—the Law 
of Creative Necessity. A writer who goes 
to his publisher and says, “What shall I 
write next?” is fallow and should follow 
the example of the Quaker and wait in 
silence for the zsthetic spirit out of which 
will come the inspiration for the new work. 
Only writers themselves can know what 
to write. An editor may make a suggestion 
which may fire a hidden idea in the novelist, 
but he cannot do more. Novelists alone 
can conceive of new ideas for novels. The 
idea or suggestion of the editor is, as a rule, 
dangerous to the novelist, especially an im- 
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pressionable and receptive one, and most of 
the time it defeats the very thing that it 
tries to accomplish. I remember one time a 
man submitted a biography of an American 
composer. I told him that it seemed too 
“goody-goody,” and I did not think we 
could publish it. “I will rewrite it any way 
you desire,” he said. That reply condemned 
the author, since it showed that he had 
written the book, not to satisfy himself, but 
somebody else—which is fatal in book 
creation. 

There are two other laws of esthetic 
creation: the Law of Universality and the 
Law of Inevitability. The Law of Univer- 
sality stipulates that the scenes and persons, 
while retaining their individual characters, 
must also possess universal characteristics : 
if the scene of the novel is that of a city, 
for instance, it must be characteristic of all 
cities. Likewise, the persons in the novel 
must be characteristic of people in general : 
they must possess primarily the general 
traits of people—those traits which remain 
from generation to generation and which 
establish the general average of human life. 
Normal people, I would say, who have 
natural feelings, thoughts, passions, desires, 
ideals, and ambitions. Of course, all of 
these may vary in their manifestations ; but 
fundamentally they must be sufficiently uni- 
versal to make them true to all people in 
all ages. 

The Law of Inevitability stipulates that 
the persons in the novel shall move through 
it logically ; that is, according to the indi- 
vidual characteristics which the author has 
assigned them. For instance, if a certain 
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person is created as a man of honor, the 
author may not allow him to do anything 
dishonorable. If, however, the character is 
eventually to commit an act of dishonor, 
then the author must give some inkling of 
it in the character, so that the reader may 
be prepared for it. Characters must act 
absolutely according to the law of their 
being, and also consistently with the way in 
which people, in general, act in normal life. 
These two laws are most important, and 
they are understood and conformed to more 
by intuitive feeling than by conscious 
thought. 


The home of Art is in the world of the 
universal—not in the world of the particu- 
lar—and through the scenes and characters 
must flow the spirit of the universal. For 
this reason it is almost always dangerous to 
weave into the novel incidents that are true 
to everyday life; for incidents that are true 
to life are taken from the world of the 
particular, and frequently they clash with 
the rest of the novel which is in the spirit 
of the world of the universal. It is almost 
axiomatic that the thing which is true to 
life is false to Art, since life is made up 
largely of daily exceptions, while Art is 
created from the enduring principles of the 
ages. 

In a general way, we have these laws in 
mind when we are choosing manuscripts. 
Yet, the final test rests with the individual 
reader in a publishing house. The person 
who selects manuscripts is something like 
a tea taster, who samples many cups of tea 
and then selects the one which has the neces- 
sary elements to make the perfect tea or the 
tea of quality. He does not make his 
selection by comparison but by an unerring 
instinct of taste which instantly recognizes 
fine quality. It is the same with manu- 
scripts: they are selected not by comparison 
but by the recognition of zsthetic quality, 
of vitality, and of a certain strong power 
upon the reader’s feeling or thought. Choos- 
ing manuscripts for publication is more a 
matter of feeling than of reason. 


For my own part, I recommend only 
manuscripts that I like. This may sound 
like arrogance and conceit; but after long 
experience I have found that it is unwise 
to recommend manuscripts that I do not like 
but which I think some one else might like. 
After many years of selecting manuscripts 
and of seeing them sell successfully in book 
form, I have come to believe that I repre- 
sent a composite public who like the book 
that I like and recommend. Consequently, 
I am fairly safe in urging publication of a 
book that appeals to me, since I am reason- 
ably sure that some of the composite public 
will also like it. 

It is exceedingly risky business to try to 
select books for people whose tastes differ 
from your own. The fact of your knowing 
that the tastes of a certain public are not 
the same as yours does not necessarily 
enlighten you as to what their real tastes 
are. But even if you know, you are in the 
somewhat negative position of being obliged 
to read a class of manuscripts that you do 
not like in the hope that you may find one 
which this special public will like enough 
to buy. Whether a person is an editor of a 
newspaper, a magazine, or a_ publishing 
house, he will be wise if he selects for pub- 
lication only the material which meets with 
his individual approval. Some time ago we 
yielded to the importunity of one of our 
outside readers and published a book which 
the reader did not like but urged that we 
publish on the ground that there probably 
would be a public for it. We, in the house, 
read it also for publication and did not like 
it. But the book was eventually published 
—and it failed miserably. Every publisher 
must learn this lesson which is a severe and 
almost always a costly one. 


In the publishing of books there are two 
classes of reader to consider : the intelligent, 
and the “popular.” Now and then a book 
attains great popularity and has a sale 
reaching into the hundreds of thousands. 
Something in it strikes the popular fancy. 
All publishers hope to have a book of this 
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kind, and today many publishers have 
made a direct effort to publish books that 
will catch this popular fancy. However, this 
public is not safe or reliable, since it is 
made up of people who read books only 
when they are the rage or somewhat of a 
novelty. They read because the interest of 
the book has become contagious. In times 
of prosperity the popular public frequently 
buy books more often than one would 
expect them to. But when prosperity disap- 
pears from the land and when there are no 
book novelties or popular novels, then they 
no longer buy books. They do not need 
them. Reading to them is not an individual 
necessity: it is merely an accident which 
occurs when some special book appears. 


It is only the intelligent public that remain 
consistent readers, since they need books in 
their daily life just as much as they need 
food and drink. It is for them that we 


publish the finest books, which sell year 
after year, and which are read for informa- 
tion, for purposes of study, for research, 
for enlightenment, and for esthetic enjoy- 


ment. It is these people who form the 
foundation of the publishing structure of 
the world. And it is to them that we look 
for the sales of our books through every 
one of the three hundred and sixty-five days. 

| should like to conclude with a word 
about humor. Perhaps there is no other 
nation that is so much concerned about 
humor as we are. We talk about it inces- 
santly, we are ever on the watch for it, and 
sometimes we even try to say or to write 
something humorous. We feel terribly in- 
jured if some one suggests that we have 
not a sense of humor. Today, we have gone 
so far as to try to force humor, with the 
result that there is a complete absence of 
genuine humor, the so-called wise-cracking 
taking its place. This, of course, is very far 
from real humor and is effective only among 
the lower classes. 


But there is also a great deal of discus- 
sion as to whether a serious novel should 
have humor. Sometimes a novelist will say, 


“I have put some humor in my book.” That 
is a fair assumption that he has no natural 
humor and that what he has injected into 
his book is probably something unnatural, 
foreign, and harmful. As a matter of fact, 
humor has no place in a work of literary 
art, whether it be a novel, a short story, 
or a poem. The greatest literary works in 
history have no humor in them whatsoever, 
and I think it may be said that the more 
humor a work of literature has, the further 
it recedes from zsthetic greatness. 


I feel that of all natural humorists the 
Englishman stands preeminent, since he 
exactly fits the pattern of perfect humor: 
he takes seriously the things that are not 
serious ; and the things that are serious he 
takes lightly. I do not mean by this to 
belittle him in any sense whatsoever—for, 
after all, humor is a rare, delightful and 
Heaven-sent gift. But unless a man is made 
up somewhat as the Englishman is, he is 
not likely to be a humorist. Now the Eng- 
lishman takes seriously his King, his pipe, 
his golf, his club, his taste in wine, his good 
manners, and his introductions; but he takes 
lightly his Government, his religion, his 
education, his philosophy, his family, his 
life, his marriage, his death, and even his 
idea of what may come after death. Out 
of all this peculiar combination has evolved 
some of the world’s finest humor, both in 
speech and in writing. But, of course, it is 
not to be found in the greatest literary art. 

We in America are practically without 
humor. We, on the contrary, take seriously 
the serious things and take lightly the light 
things which gives us a straight direct mind 
that runs along a single groove. There may 
be many grooves, but we go in one groove 
at a time. This makes for seriousness, 
sincerity, and concentration. Accordingly, 
we have little humor. Humor is not a uni- 
versal quality; it is merely an exception, 
like a refreshing thunder-storm after many 
monotonous days of either constant sun- 
shine or a heavy atmosphere. At all events, 
humor should not be cultivated. If it is not 
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natural and spontaneous it is a frightful 
bore. Young American writers will err less 
if they stick to serious writing than if they 
try to be funny—and they will get much 
further. 

But our great body of writers are seri- 
ously concerned with producing literature 
of merit. There is no question that they 
pour a vast amount of energy into their 
work and bestow a great deal of thought 


Their 


upon the xsthetic problem. I know of no 
group of people who are so serious about 
their work as are American writers. They 
all know that probably only one or two will 
ever do great work. But it is a high tribute 
to our novelists that even though they are 
aware of this they still keep on writing ‘n 
the hope that they may eventually bring 
forth a novel that shall have wings to carry 
it unto eternity. 





FREE VERSE 


By Mary CaroLtyn DaAvIiEs 


S free verse dead? If not, is its influence 

as great as it was at its height? If it is 
dead, what legacy has it left behind, to 
poetry in general ? 

The vogue for free verse is undoubtedly 
past. Some poets will always find it their 
metier, however. 

I think it was Brown who silenced the 
critics of free verse with his truthful: 

To write 
Free verse 


You've got to be 
Free verse. 


There will always be impatient, original 
people who won't want to be confined to 
stanza forms and rhyme. But, in general, 
and as a source of controversy, free verse 
died long ago. It left, however, a valuable 
legacy. Dying, it freed all verse a little. 
Poetry will never again be so rigid, because 
of the hot, brief flare of the Imagists, Ex- 
pressionists, and all the other mushroom 
schools that came and passed. 


The influence of free verse on the sonnet 
is an interesting thing to note. The sonnet 
is the most rigid of all forms of poetry, 
the most highly revered, the most tradi- 
tional. If free verse has been able to leave 
its mark here, it was powerful indeed. And 
it has left its mark. 


I heard a number of famous poets re- 
cently discuss the modern conceptions of 
allowable sonnet variance. One of them 
remarked that, with all the calling this and 
that piece of work a sonnet, almost the only 
thing we can be sure about in a sonnet any 
more is that it must have fourteen lines. 


At a meeting of the Poetry Society of 
America, Arthur Guiterman complained 
that all sonnets used to begin, ““Whenas,”’ 
or, “As one who.” The form has now, 
fortunately, advanced beyond that. 


Not only the sonnet, but other forms that 
were, until this generation, fixed, are today 
due partly to the influence of the once hotly 
fought free verse war, flexible, elastic, alive. 
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What makes verse boring? Specifically, 
monotony of meter, of beat, of length of 
line—perhaps more, even, than dullness of 
theme. 

This is where free verse has proved 
itself a life-saver. It has swept this monot- 
ony aside like a whirlwind. Perhaps it 
has left chaos, but at least it has not left 
the monotony it found. 

It is difficult now for us to understand 
why there was so much violence and rancor 
and vehement calling of names years ago 
between the vers libre ranks and the old 
line. Why any fight at all? Why should 
there not exist free verse, and also rhymed? 
Why should the same person not like to 
read both, or for that matter, write both? 

The truth is that certain of the older 
men who had spent forty years, say, in 
learning the nuances and practicing for skill 
in rhyme, were furious at seeing new 
writers succeed who had never worked or 
studied these intricacies at all! 

No one likes to toil through a long task 
only to be blithely told it needn’t have been 


done. That was a quite human reaction. 

One historian of poetry recently wrote: 

“Free verse was not the only emotional 
malaria that came with this period and had 
its febrile exaltation and passed.” 

That is a typical pronouncement. The 
left-wing poets would call it unfair. And 
so it is. But it is a good thing that men 
love poetry enough to fight about it. 


The Imagists did a service to all poetry 
in their insistence on “the exact word,” and 
on the image. We cannot be reminded of 
these things too often. Of course all poetry, 
more than any other form of literature, 
requires the exact word. And imagery is 
one of its greatest glories. Images should 
be striking, clear, original, exact. I*ree 
verse, throwing aside rhyme and _ rigid 
stanza-form, had to rely upon and inten- 
sify other things. That it forced the image 
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and the exact word into the spotlight was 
fortunate. 

Walt Whitman in the long, loose, amor- 
phous, formless, rebellious, vigorous style, 
and Stephen Crane, in the terse, stinging, 
epigrammatic style, started the vers libre 
movement long before Amy Lowell and her 
satellites banded together to do battle. But 
we owe the Imagists much because it was 
they and the groups following them who 
freed poetry from its outworn bonds. 

T. S. Eliot, Richard Aldington, Ezra 
Pound, William Carlos Williams, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Marianne Moore and the others 
who experimented and introduced innova- 
tions are to be thanked. H. D. with her 
pure Greek perfection, is one of the best 
of that, or any group. Adelaide Crapsey’s 
tiny cinquains could be called bound free 
verse, 

Going a step back again, in time, we re- 
call that Emily Dickinson, too, was often 
rather impatient with rhyme. Except for 
the fact that she usually kept to an exact 
meter, in many of her impatient immortal 
little pieces, she came near to being a free 
verse writer herself. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s poems, in their 
English forms, are free verse. They are 
smooth and lovely to read, but no one can 
memorize them. 

The one fault of free verse is that it 
cannot be memorized. Rhyme and rhythm 
will always be with us, not only because they 
please the senses, but also because they give 
us something by which to hold poetry in 
the mind permanently. They help us to 
memorize it. 

This is the thing that killed free verse, 
the fact that it cannot be memorized. But 
because dying, it struck a death-blow, too, 
to dullness, monotony and rigidness in all 
poetry, and, to an extent, in all literature, 
we are glad that it lived, even so briefly 
and tempestuously. 





A GLANCE AT O’BRIEN’S “BESTS” 


By C. W. WHITTEMORE 


THE significance of this year’s selection to the young writer and a few 
suggestions upon reading the collection for benefit as well as entertainment. 


HILE this year’s collection of 

O’Brien’s “bests” was presumably 
compiled and published, as in the past, with 
an eye upon the market of readers who 
purchase books for entertainment and not 
study, it should find welcome among writers 
who are shooting at the elusive mark of 
what the “quality” magazines are publishing 
—or did publish from May to December 
of last year. They will gain something 
from a not-too-hasty perusal of the twenty- 
nine stories, whether that something is a 
better knowledge of technique acquired by 
analysis or the less-easily-defined encour- 
agement which is derived from seeing others 
walk in the fields of realism where they 
fear to tread. 

The individualist will bristle at the word 
“best,” of course, and utter his annual 
demand to know who this fellow O’Brien 
is to distribute twenty-nine laurel wreaths 
as a sort of self-appointed French Acad- 
emy. But a glance at the dedication of this 
year’s assembly should subdue the logical 
rebel. Mr. O’Brien doffs his 1933 hat “To 
the future of Story.” And Story, as you 
may know, is as individualistic a magazine 
as America possesses, and among the newest. 
In his introduction he is highly laudatory. 
He stamps it as “the most important mile- 
stone in American letters since The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams.” And while some 
may quarrel that Mr. O’Brien has_ been 
careless in likening an effort, a “work in 
progress,” to a finished piece of literary 
art, he undoubtedly meant it as a compli- 
ment. 

The young writer will find significance 
in the character of the stories selected for 
this volume, as he will denote meaning in 
Mr. O’Brien’s increasingly generous wel- 


come to the rebel camp in American 
literature. Individualism is becoming less 
a popular taboo. He points to Sherwood 
Anderson and Ernest ‘Hemingway as the 
trail blazers. What he says of them is 
worthy of quotation, even if some may 
question the dictum that any one or two 
men can be held responsible for the self 
expression of other individuals. 

“The American scene,” he declares, “is 
dusty and colourless. Its beauty and mean- 
ing depend on line and mass rather than on 
colour and decorative detail. The beauty 
of American life is not exterior. It is a 
hidden beauty which requires patient search 
to reward the finder. Sherwood Anderson 
saw it patiently and recorded what he had 
found. He believed in craftsmanship rather 
than machine production and so ran counter 
to the spirit of his age. 

“In his own short stories he wrote as a 
craftsman. Every craftsman works slowly 
and is experimental. The craftsman’s ex- 
periments are always based on tradition, 
that is to say, on the folkways of his people, 
but he is always striving to make the subtle 
alteration in his material which will stamp 
his work as personal. He never wishes to 
make the same thing twice. You may think 
of Anderson, if you like, as a carpenter 
patiently whittling a chair out of carefully 
chosen and well-tried wood. He works 
slowly, thoughtfully, and a little humorous- 
ly. He is slightly offhand as a confident 
craftsman should be. He subdues himself to 
his material, and he does not ask of it more 
than is reasonable. His attitude is neither 
strict nor professional. He knows that the 
best work should be play, and therefore 
he plays with his material. 

“This was a new attitude for an Ameri- 
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can short-story writer to adopt. It was an 
attitude which brought with it an infectious 
quickening of the senses to which other 
young writers began to respond. Its weak- 
ness was that it was a little indisciplined. 
It lacked a certain necessary self-censor- 
ship. This censorship of which I am 
speaking has nothing to do with an artist’s 
subject matter. It is merely a necessary 
formal control, the frame, if you like, 
within which every picture must be painted. 
Sherwood Anderson’s pictures were not 
always planned with due regard to a frame. 


“The impulse of his work, however, soon 
quickened the senses of another young 
writer, Ernest Hemingway, who began to 
write short stories with an austerity which 
Sherwood Anderson lacked. Like Walt 
Whitman, Anderson could never deny him- 
self the luxury of an emotion. Hemingway 
seems to have denied himself all irrelevant 
emotions. He learned much from Ander- 
son, but he learned much more from life. 
He never allowed form to impose its pat- 
tern on life. He respected life too much 
for that and preferred to let life shape the 
pattern of his work. When life called for 
resistance, he resisted. When life called 
for surrender, he surrendered. In his work 
at its best there is a new poise, a dynamic 
poise which no earlier American artist had 
ever achieved. ‘Hemingway’s stories are 
affirmations and acts of faith, realistic in 
their quite unstressed implications. It is 
from Sherwood Anderson and Ernest 
Hemingway that the contemporary living 
American short story derives.” 

It is true that in the reading or study of 
this collection many stories will be found 
of which Anderson or Hemingway might 
well be proud. But few of them fit snugly 
into either of the two distinct methods of 
approach: the one rambling, the other 
direct. 

Each story warrants more than casual 
reading. There is nourishing food in every 
contribution, but it cannot be digested at 
one or a few armchair meals. For not only 
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will the reader come to know scores of new 
characters, and be piloted through new 
lands and new experiences, but he will 
become acquainted with twenty-nine artists, 
the re-creators of the lives and situations 
which he views. 

If you can temporarily confine your crit- 
ical faculties, as a writer dissecting as he 
examines, it would be well to approach one 
picture at a time, and enjoy it as literary 
entertainment, not as a unit in a case system. 
Walk about with the characters—such, for 
example, as the young sawyer “Happy,” in 
Robert Cantwell’s The Land of Plenty, who 
suddenly emerged from the screaming 
machinery as a human being when the 
foreman presents him with a young and 
good looking female helper ; let these charac- 
ters live with you for a day or two, and 
then return to the story with your critical 
ability released, searching for the reasons 
why Robert Cantwell has been able to put 
the breath of life in Happy, the foreman, 
the girl, and even the whining saws ripping 
veneer from hemlock logs. 

Many of the stories selected are simply 
told. Fame Takes the J Car is a letter from 
a street car conductor who has lost his job. 
Some are delicately mystic. Whit Burnett’s 
Serenade is of that order, and yet his pres- 
entation of the timid boy who remains a 
timid man is as real as your own memories. 
How Beautiful with Shoes, by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, perhaps strays as far into the 
fantastic as any in the picture, but to the 
writer whose yearning is to write in the 
clouds, this story of odd title is a day’s 
lesson in itself. 

The current collection of “bests” is not 
a compilation of types. The discerning eye 
will observe the distinction between each 
artist’s method. And if any generalization 
can be drawn, it is that which Mr. O’Brien 
points out, a growing tendency on the part 
of the newer writers to display self-con- 
fidence in writing of life as they see it. 

Obviously there cannot be a “school of 
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individualists,” but this volume indicates, 
beyond question, that the move toward 
migration is on, and that at least the trend 
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is approved by Edward J. O’Brien. And 
may the young writer derive what encour- 
agement he will from that recognition. 





MINA CURTISS 


By HARLAND MANCHESTER 


OST young ladies who show signs of 

brilliance and original ideas are told 
by their friends that they “ought to write.” 
If, in addition, their letters are vivid and 
amusing, their friends will never let them 
forget their duty to literature. 

There was a girl at Smith College who 
went through all phases of this not uncom- 
mon experience. She was always one of 
those people who “ought to write.” Even 
her preparatory school English teacher had 
something to say about it. A psychologist 
might tell you that a continued urging 
campaign of this sort might condition a 


person against ever taking pen in hand, and 
it is possible that in many cases that is the 
result. 


As for Mina Curtiss, she listened to these 
promptings for years with a kind of half- 
smile. She grew up and became an English 
teacher at her own Smith College. She 
married and was widowed. She saw bright 
girls come and go in her classroom who 
were clever and did good themes—girls 
whose friends said they ought to write. 

Mrs. Curtiss herself simply did nothing 
about it. She laughingly told her admirers 
that there were too many books on the mar- 
ket anyway. And she continued to ride, to 
direct the cultivation of her farm, and to 
teach ambitious freshmen to be kind to the 
King’s English. 

At length there came a change. It may 
have been the hundredth time, it may have 
been the thousandth—she doesn’t know— 
but at the end of a long tea-time conversa- 
tion, her vis-a-vis remarked, “Really, my 
dear, you ought to write.” 


You would think she might have been 
pardoned for throwing a teacup. She did 
nothing of the sort. She accepted some 
more tea and said, “Why?” 

“You are young and energetic now,” 
said her friend. “You like to ride, you like 
to travel, you like to putter over your rose 
bushes. But the time is coming, young 
lady,” she looked ominous, “the time is 
coming when these pursuits will pall on 
you. How are you going to keep yourself 
occupied in your old age? Have you 
thought of that?” 

About as cheerful as an insurance sales- 
man’s recital of mortality figures. Mrs. 
Curtiss pondered for a moment and asked 
another question. 

“What shall I write? I’ve never written 
anything but letters.” 

“Then go home and write some letters,” 
said her friend. 


Mrs. Curtiss followed instructions. She 
sat at her desk and took up her pen. “Now 
who on earth shall I write to?” she asked 
herself. She thought of her relatives, and 
of the classmates scattered over the earth. 
Then she came to the realization to which 
we all arrive sooner or later—that the 
number of people who attach importance to 
the things one values is severely limited, 
that in very truth one is fortunate to know 
a single person in a lifetime who can hear 
and accurately evaluate one’s overtones. 
Mrs. Curtiss had known one such person— 
her dead husband. He only would have the 
background of the multitudes of little things 
that went to make up her life. And of all 
people, it was most important that he should 
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know of them. Although he was no longer 
here, the sense of his aliveness and the im- 
pulse to confide in him remained. Then, too, 
there are always things one forgot to say, 
opinions that one always meant to explain 
—and somehow never did. So that every 
person who dies leaves a pent-up reservoir 
of thoughts, inspired by him and designed 
for him, which cah never be, so to put it, 
delivered. 


That was the origin of The Midst of 
Life, the remarkable romance which was 
published serially last winter in the Atlantic, 
and recently in book form by Houghton 
Mifflin. Mrs. Curtiss wrote letters to her 
husband. The point of view was unusual: 
she tried to tell of the timeless things that 
would interest one no longer concerned 
with petty struggles and material ambitions. 
The peccadillos of a favorite dog, cloud 
patterns in April, the business of making 
a salad—these things might conceivably 
endure. So evolved the romance in the form 
of letters. They were written in leisurely 
manner, the way letters should be written. 
Their writing took the better part of sum- 
mer, and never than a few hundred words 
were written on the same day. Appearing 
serially, the letters attracted great attention 
because of the originality of the idea, and 
many letters came to Mrs. Curtiss from 
bereaved persons who saw for the first time 
how longing for one departed could find 
an outlet. 

While it is obvious that Mrs. Curtiss’s 
experience can be of no value as a pattern 
to be followed too implicitly, it is an object 
lesson showing how one woman got a story 
out of herself that was waiting to be told. 


Mrs. Curtiss believes in the woman 
writer of the future. Through watching 
the young women writers who have reached 
success, and through observing the mind- 
workings of her students, she has come to 
hold with the theory that traits commonly 
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called feminine are an important part of a 
writer’s equipment. 

If a man has to describe the interior of 
a house in such a manner that it will reveal 
the personalities of the occupants, he either 
resorts to generalities, pinning down a 
significant detail or two, or he consults a 
woman and gets things right. Or, if he is 
a really excellent writer, he has, in Mrs. 
Curtiss’s opinion, tendencies of appreciation 
that are commonly regarded as feminine. 

That is, where a writer like Katherine 
Brush could describe the house of her up- 
start in Red Headed Woman with malicious 
fidelity, so that one felt the barrenness of 
the woman’s taste, a man would hit a stretch 
of very difficult writing. The thing that a 
woman can do in writing, which is often 
next to impossible for a man writer, is well 
illustrated by the work of Katharine Ball 
Ripley and Caroline Gordon, says Mrs. 
Curtiss. 

The woman magazine reader is now being 
widely catered to by editors, both because 
of the well-known woman-buyer advertising 
appeal and because the number of intelligent 
women readers has increased tremendously 
with the trend of education. Women know 
best the things that interest women. There- 
in lies the promise for the woman writer. 

In fact, Mrs. Curtiss believes that men 
writers will have to work much harder and 
turn out better fiction to hold their place in 
the literary world. She thinks that many 
men don’t write so well as they can, while 
women, conscious of the obstacle they must 
overcome, do their level best. 

Yet women will never supplant men in 
factual writing, she believes. 

“Women think emotionally,’ she said. 
“They often believe what they want to 
believe. They lack detachment. If I wanted 
to read a keen unbiased analysis of a situa- 
tion—perhaps a report on conditions in 
some factory or jail, I would trust the man’s 
report every time.” 
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In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 


ideas on various pertinent subjects. 


Readers of THE WRITER are 


also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in THE WrRritER or making helpful sug- 


gestions to writers. 


Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 


from a reader to be published each month, 


BUSINESS ON THE GRIDDLE 


The “new deal” in politics seems to have 
had its effect upon almost every phase of 
American life, even the creative field of 
writing. A hasty survey of magazines 
published since the first of the year reveals 
that not only has business been on the 
congressional griddle, and for months has 
been the batter of contention in committee 
rooms and debating halls, but has also been 
decidedly “panned” in article and story 
between the pages of even the most con- 
servative magazines. 

Doubtless the young writer has observed 
this fact for himself; if not, the tip is worth 
his consideration. It is indicative of the 
fact that magazines, like human beings, can 
be moved to a stampede, and that business 
is no longer a revered fetish, like the Deity, 
the flag, and mother. 


It is not long ago that the American 
Mercury, the Nation, the New Republic, 
and perhaps a few publications of lesser 
standing, were the only magazines which 
dared to ridicule or severely criticize the 
business machine. There was an obvious 
reason for the hands-off attitude of the 
popular weeklies with large circulation and 
small newsstand costs. They could ill afford 
to sneer at the hand which was feeding 
them, even if the editors, as individuals, 
occasionally questioned its cleanliness, in 
their private sanctums. 

The American Mercury found that not 
all folk were after-dinner speakers, or Rota- 


rians, and a commendable circulation was 
built up. Not only was there a demand 
for the magazine by readers, but the ad- 
vertising department found customers who 
were less concerned with the editorial 
content than with its value as a medium to 
put across their “messages.” 


Other monthlies followed suit, including 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, and the Forum. Disil- 
lusioned sales managers, directors of public 
relations, cost accountants and even vice- 
presidents in charge of production found 
a place for their articles. But in the main, 
the popular weeklies and the conservative 
monthlies kept aloof. 


Present facts prove that the trend was 
already under way, although conservative 
editors a year ago would have denied it. 
Things have happened in American life 
since then. People have seen their most 
revered institutions, their savings banks, 
stripped of their cool mysticism. Their 
methods have been spread upon the pages 
of daily newspapers, where even the run- 
ners might read. And familiarity breeds 
something, if not tasteful contempt. 


With the appearance of George Ander- 
son’s satirical article, “Pickled Peppers,” in 
the current issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
the trend has become a wave. Since the Fall 
election the two leading weeklies have dab- 
bled with material which a year ago would 
have been returned. Only the most imagina- 
tive person can hope to foretell the next 
trend. 
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But for the present, at least, business is 


most certainly sputtering on the magazine 
griddle. 


“THREE DAYS TO SEE” 


This was the intriguing title of an article 
by Helen Keller appearing in a recent issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly. The gist of the 
thought expanded into a confession of what 
she would search for, were she granted the 
use of her eyes for this period, is 
expressed in the following paragraph: 

“I have often thought it would be a 
blessing if each human being were stricken 
blind and deaf for a few days at some time 
during his early adult life. Darkness would 
make him more appreciative of sight; silence 
would teach him the joys of sound.” 


It is not a new idea. Seneca pointed 
toward it when he remarked that the meas- 
ure of our appreciation of things in life was 
the pain it would cause were they lost to 
us. Montaigne wove an essay about the 
theme. Countless sermonizers, in pulpits 
and at graduation exercises, have comment- 
ed upon those with eyes who would not 
see, 


To sharpen one’s perceptive weapons 
should be one of the prime principles of 
living, of course, else the battle simply 
becomes a process of hiding in trenches. 
And life will never be more than one sees, 
actually or philosophically, in it. 

But for a young writer keen vision is the 
most important tool on his work bench. It 
has nothing to do with technique, or plot, 
or suspension of climax; it cannot be 
purchased from any correspondence course 
in short or long story writing. It is either 
an item in the writer’s tool kit or it isn’t. 
Or rather, if it isn’t, he or she isn’t a writer 
destined to travel far in the trade. 

To see, and see well, is not merely the 
result of prodding the perceptive faculties 
until they function more rapidly, as one 
would speed up a camera’s action. Some 
years ago teachers of English and journal- 
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ism used to assign their pupils the task of 
walking by a dry-goods store, or standing 
in front of a hardware window for ten 
seconds, and then recording what they had 
seen. The one who could name the most 
articles, or describe them the most accurate- 
ly, as judged by the teacher’s opinion and 
previously noted list, was given the highest 
mark. That is exercise of a sort, and at- 
taining a degree of perfection in it should 
quality the holder to a job as a waiter in a 
restaurant, or a tally-man on a vessel coal- 
ing ship. 

To see well requires seiection as well as 
better than 15-20 eyesight. And that is an 
individual matter. It depends a good deal 
upon what the individual wants to see, if 
one is to believe that increasing school of 
thinkers, who hold that the nearest approach 
to scientific accuracy is made by precon- 
ceived opinion. 

Who is to tell us what we want to see? 
That is a question which we must both ask 
and answer for ourselves. And to find the 
answer we must spend more than a few 
minutes each day turning our eyesight 
inward, as Helen Keller has had to do 
throughout her life. A letter from a reader, 
in the following columns, cites an example 
of what may happen when the reader is 
purely objective. 

Certainly the majority of us, having seen 
more of the surface of life than Miss Keller 
has been permitted to witness, would make 
a different selection of the bill of eye-fare 
than she has, if we were faced by only 
“three days of sight.” 

But the thought itself, of a possible shut- 
down of our visual works three days hence, 
may be a gentle stimulant to those who have 
been governed over long by the single law 
of inertia. And a more spirited effort to see 
what is going on around may incite the 
selective juices to run with healthier passage 
through the system. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Editor, the Forum: 


One of the most universally discussed topics 
wherever authors gather is the matter of writing 
letters to editors about manuscripts. Even 
established writers with years of successful selling 
behind them frequently hesitate and change their 
minds a number of times. Editors, besides having 
an immense range of individual preferences and 
prejudices, are likely to react differently under 
altered circumstances or on separate occasions. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of them mean to be fair 
to all comers; yet the sight of literally hundreds 
of manuscripts appearing in the mail each day— 
in many cases badly or stupidly prepared—is 
bound to make some one some time lose his 
temper. And when an editor loses patience a 
writer is likely to lose a sale. 


Thoughtful authors nevertheless can and should 


draw up for themselves a few practical rules in 
regard to corresponding with editors. Let us 
consider first the successful writer with several 
established contacts. Presumably he knows his 
editors, if not by sight, at least by the personality 
ihey express in their letters. These men know 
him and his work; an author, therefore, should 
not try to “sell” himself further to them. If he 
has ideas for stories or articles, let him submit 
them according to any regular routine his know- 
ledge of the individual office suggests. A neatly 
typed letter and perhaps a brief memorandum 
is sufficient. 

When authors with contacts try to widen their 
markets, they drop back to the ranks of the 
writers reaching out blindly for openings. An 
author has a right the first time he does business 
with an editor to show his credentials, that he 
is a professional writing salable stuff. At the 
same time he should be both tactful and _ brief. 
And he should never try to make his friendship 
with one editor sway another’s judgment. 


The writer lacking contacts of any kind must 
deal somewhat differently with editorial readers. 
His problem is, first, to catch attention, then to 
hold it. Anything, therefore, that arrests the 
editor’s eye and makes a manuscript or suggested 
article stand out from the flock has merit. 
Stylized arrangement and brevity which reflect 
both personality and strength of ideas as quickly, 
as forcefully as possible are the primary aims. 
They will be useless, however, unless they follow 
the general character of the magazine the writer 
has in mind. Thus though the material might 
be much the same, one could scarcely write 
identical letters to the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly and the New Yorker. Another very 
important factor in the case of the unknown 
writer is his degree of professionalism. A young 


writer can and should try hard to give his 
letters a professional tone, but he ought also to 
refrain from deceiving an editor as to his real 
abilities. Never ask for an assignment you can- 
not fill creditably. 


Fiction and poetry to a large extent are time- 
less. ‘Their authors accordingly must depend 
almost entirely on essential worth. Letters on 
the first trip to an editor’s office are usually 
unnecessary and better left unwritten. But when 
in returning a manuscript the editor writes a 
personal note, this should be acknowledged with 
thanks. It also should be studied with exceeding 
care. Never attempt to take advantage of an 
editor’s kindness, but if his letter offers any cues 
for subsequent action, be quick to make use of 
them. Perhaps he would be interested to see 
another manuscript or to know some further fact 
about the first. At any rate, common courtesy 
will often result in a contact which may prove 
useful months or even years later. 


Articles are more frequently “built to order.” 
Ilence the author in his field has a greater right 
to correspond. It is good business to underscore 
timeliness. Moreover, when an editor gives out 
an assignment, even a tentative one, he wants 
to know his reporter is capable. In making 
suggestions it is advisable to write a brief letter, 
enclosing with it a concrete summary of the idea 
and a sufficient amount of data about the author 
to prove him an authority on the subject. It is 
best, too, in writing letters to the editor to 
submit only one idea at a time. If several 
matters come up at once, write the editor a note 
about each individually. This will help him to 
make decisions, and also to keep his files as well 
as yours in order, 


A final word in regard to those annoying 
accidents that sometimes happen in large offices. 
Editors do not need to be treated as if they were 
always right, but they should be considered always 
human—even when by the actions of a few they 
occasionally appear to belie this fact. Perhaps 
a manuscript and its accompanying letter get 
mailed back in separate envelopes, one going to 
the wrong address. Possibly one editor tells you 
to submit an article, while another returns it 
with an unsigned rejection slip. These are the 
times for the author to keep his temper—and 
write a letter, one reflecting all the quiet dignity 
or respectful sense of humor he can muster. Some 
of my most pleasant and profitable contacts have 
grown out of just such incidents. In some cases 
they have resulted in sales, in others merely the 
receipt of good advice or friendly criticism event- 
ually turned to advantage. But one thing they 
have always demonstrated without fail—that 
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letters to an editor should be written not to try 
to prove the value of a manuscript, but to explain 
the reasons for its submission. The author who 
appreciates this fact will go far in his attempts 
to place his individual character and personality 
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unforgettably on file in the mind of every editor 
with whom he corresponds. 


William E. Harris. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


“OPEN YOUR EYES” 


Editor, the Forum: 


I am one of those amateur writers who contin- 
ually lack material to write about. “Open your 
eyes,” say the textbooks, “there is much going 
on about you that literally begs to be written.” 
ut what is there around me worth writing? 
Nothing—nothing at all. 

One day, I am discouraged. I wish I could 
move away. I do not like my neighborhood. Life 
here is too ordinary—too humdrum, Bah! What 
magazine would care to read the stuff that such 
a dead, lifeless neighborhood as this would offer? 

| put on my hat and coat. One more chance 
would I give the neighborhood. I must get an 
idea for a story somewhere! 

{ walk three blocks away. I pass the fruit 
storage house on Randolph Street. I sulk. I 
hold my nose. ‘The oranges in the crates packed 
against the wall on the sidewalk are rotting. I 
walk, and walk, and keep on walking.... It is no 
What do I see? Wagons. Horses. Trucks. 
Men and women hurrying up and down the streets. 
More wagons. Another horse.... Bah! I have a 
headache. I am going home, roll myself in a 


use, 


blanket and sleep for the rest of the day. 

1 turn back home. I step on a rotten grape- 
fruit on the sidewalk before the fruit storage 
house, and [I look around for the manager or 
some one to scold. No one is around. The place 
has a horrible smell. I sulk again. I hold my 
nose and pass on. 


And then it rains. Yes, it is raining, I am 
extremely nettled now. It always rains when I 
go out, but the Hull House—founded by Jane 
Addams, as you know—is near, and I slink into the 
small library to prevent a drenching. At a table 
where there are many old magazines I sit. Here 
is a MHarper’s—one whole year behind time, 
October, 1932. I turn the pages. I begin reading 
a short story by Albert Halper—“Going to 
Market.” 


I leave the library and seek the cool rain 
outside. 

I have just read a marvelous story about the 
old fruit storage house on Randolph Street! 


Sal Corrado. 


Chicago, Ill. 


TRY FANTASY! 


Editor, the Forum: 


Although the present market for fantastic 
fiction is limited to not more than a half dozen 
magazines, it is a field which no writer should 
ignore. The creation of fantasy exercises the 
imagination as no other form of writing does— 
and an active imagination is an absolute neces- 
sity to any one aspiring to successful authorship. 

Popular fantasy, as represented in magazine 
fiction, is of two kinds: weird and scientific. To 
describe them as simply as possible, it may be 
said that weird fantasy embraces all manifesta- 
tions of the occult and = supernatural; while 
scientific fantasy deals with the ultra-fanciful 
achievements of futuristic science. 

Whether or not you have any particular lean- 
ing toward stories of this nature, it might profit 
you to study one or two of the magazines 
specializing in this field. You will note that 


most of their stories are built on sheer imagi- 
nation—a feat which is by no means so easy 
as it may seem. 

After familiarizing yourself with the content 
and structure of the typical fantastic tale, it 
would be well worth your while to try your 
hand along this line. Aside from the mental 
exercise induced thereby, you might succeed in 
turning out a salable story for Weird Tales, 
Amazing Stories, or Wonder Stories. 

These three magazines are the only ones 
specializing in fantasy at present; but a well- 
done story of this type may be placed with 
various general fiction magazines, notably 
Argosy, Blue Book, Mystery, and Thrilling Ad- 
ventures, 


Allen Glasser. 


New York City. 


(Editor’s Note: Detailed requirements of the mazavines mentioned above are printed in the list of 
Markets for Adventure Fiction in this issue.) 
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MORE FUN THAN JIG-SAWS 


Editor, the Forum: 

This is a game for tyros only. I discovered 
it while studying a group of magazines towards 
which I planned to slant my stories. The rules: 

After reading the opening incident and the 
introduction of the main characters in a maga- 
zine story, put the book aside and write your own 
version of the remainder of the plot. This done 
—finish reading the story and compare your plot 
with the author’s. 

It will give you an amazingly clear picture of 
the kind of plots the magazine uses; and it will 
enable you to compare the strong and weak points 
of your plot with those of the professional. 

You will discover weaknesses in your plot, and 
thereby receive a valuable lesson in “don'ts” that 


will serve you well the next time you plot a 
story of your own. 

Incidentally, I find quite often that my plot 
is so far removed from the author’s that by a 
change of characters and opening incident I have 
a brand new plot. This is treading on dangerous 
ground, however, for it is very near the haunts 
of that old specter—plagiarism. 

The real purpose, and the real advantage of 
our game is that it is an excercise in creative 
imagination, and affords the ideal opportunity to 
check our ability as plotters against that of the 
successful author. 


Maplewood, Mo. 


A CHALLENGE 


Editor, the Forum: 


I am not a writer, but a high school English 
teacher, and I find your magazine helpful. I was 
particularly interested in your editorial in the 
June edition concerning Willa’s Cather’s dissent- 
ing note on the pitiless so-called realism stressed 
by modern novelists. 

We all rejoice at the end of an era of idealizing 
half-truths, surface virtues, blind optimism, intol- 
erant and selfish “goodness,” and complacent 
satisfaction with undesirable conditions. But this 
change to the other extreme of emphasizing the 
drab and somber side of life is equally inadequate 
in its expression of life. Man is striving for 
something more than the obeying of primitive 
animal instincts, in spite of his petty selfishnesses 
and tragic mistakes. 

Contemporary philosophy is beginning to admit 
the realism of “possibility.” Overstreet in The 
Enduring Quest says, “Perhaps, indeed, they 
(possibilities) are the most important realities. If 
so, then the type of mind which disregards pos- 
sibilities and holds itself vigorously to the present 
facts is a profoundly untrue kind of mind.” 

Fiction writers have done much to popularize 
the materialistic theories of the nineteenth century. 
Can they now lead us in expressing and evolving 
a new philosophy of hope and courage, of faith 


in the still unachieved possibilities of man? The 
increasing skill of writers in analysis of character 
and circumstances might point out through all 
our blundering the hopeful phases of our strug- 
gles. Writers not only can express life as it 
actually is, but also they have a high motivating 
power in determining our attitude toward cir- 
cumstances and our goals in life. 


Never have people as a whole been so alert to 
the injustice of prevailing conditions—never, | 
think, have they been so willing to try to remedy 
them. Many and varied are the efforts, and some 
of them are pitiful in triviality and lack of under- 
standing; but isn’t the mere willingness to strive 
toward the creation of better conditions, a symbol 
of the potential greatness of human beings? 

We need writers with vision, with the ability 
to see the wistful hope in the groping struggles 
of humanity for a society in which each individual 
is given a chance to do something besides merely 
struggle for existence—to show that, after all, 
we can turn from this feeling of futility, and 
have faith in the inherent value in human nature. 
A “new deal” in our fiction world can give a truer 
picture of life, and new zest for living. 


Ruth Marshall. 
Alma, IL 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current need of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


ALL OurTpoors—145 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports that it has come 
through the depression and is optimistically 
increasing both its size in pages and its 
scope in reading matter. The editor, Jean 
Jacques, writes; “Though our safe is well 
filled with manuscripts pertaining to hunt- 


ing, fishing, hiking, camping and kindred 


sports, I would consider some 15,000 or 
20,000 word fiction with locale in the 
mountains of any section of the United 
States or Mexico. I want fiction that is 
active, good dialogue, with plenty of the 
love element that appeals to outdoor men 
and women; nothing ‘mushy.’ I want it 
virile. I am particularly interested in new 
writers, but suggest that they drop me a 
line roughly outlining their work before 
submitting it. As for payment, it won’t be 
very much, but it will be on acceptance and 
not less than one-half cent a word, though 
| prefer to deal directly with the writer in 
the matter of payment.” 


BASEBALL MAGAz!INE—/0 Fifth Ave., New 
York. A monthly magazine which uses 
general articles on baseball. Lengths 1,500 
words and up. Pays one-half to one and 
one-half cents a word, on publication. 

NAr B’ritH MaGazines—70_ Electric 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. A monthly maga- 


zine which publishes articles, essays, and 
short stories of general Jewish interest and 
dealing with a Jewish background. Does 
not use plays or poetry. Length limit, 2,500 
or 3,000 words. Pays one cent a word, on 
publication. 


HONEYMOON TALES—7 W. 22nd St., New 
York. A monthly magazine which publishes 
short, snappy honeymoon stories from 
2,000 to 3,000 words. Pays one half cent 
a word, on publication. 


Kosmos, The World of Literature—P. O. 
Box 374, Philadelphia, Pa., a new bi-month- 
ly of verse and prose requests us to publish 
the following announcement. “In verse 
satire and realism will complement evanes- 
cent imagery and experimental projections. 
No form is debarred. Brevity is welcome. 
Newcomers are as welcome as established 
poets. We will use one or two short shorts 
of rigid merit, possibly a humorous or 
satiric sketch under 1,000 words. Book 
reviews will be included. Payment will be 
in prizes. We hope soon to be able to pay 
good rates.” 


Pray Mate-—-3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. A monthly magazine for children 
between the ages of four and fourteen. The 
editor, Esther Cooper, writes to supplement 
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the information published last month in 
THE WRITER’s Juvenile Market List, “We 
are especially interested in short stories 
(about 1,800 words) of mystery or adven- 
ture for boys and girls of twelve; nursery 
stories (1,000 words) humorous or imagina- 
tive; some animal stories for younger 
readers ; short verse not more than sixteen 
lines in length. We are always interested 
in clever four-line verse, and seasonal ma- 
terial. No short articles, photographs, or 
serials at the present time. Payment is 
made on acceptance, or shortly after, at 
the rate of one cent a word for prose and 
twenty-five cents a line for poetry. All 
manuscripts are given a careful reading, 
and new writers are welcome.” 


SOUTHERN LITERARY REVIEW—629 Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia, is always in the 
market for exceptionally fine articles and 
features on current literary problems. 
Occasional short-short stories with a literary 
background are used. Lengths, 1,000 to 
1,200 words. Short poems, jokes and humor 
written from a literary angle, literary 
oddities, articles on music and columning 
are welcome. Good photographs and pen- 
and-ink sketches are used. No payment is 
made for material. Richard Merton Petty, 
editor. 


THe Wuusprer—Valley of the Pines, 
Montague, Mich., characterizes the kind of 
articles which meet its requirements as 
follows: “Synthetic and inspirational rather 
than analytical and theological; wisdom 
rather than knowledge; how to think rather 
than what to think; hor to prevent rather 
than how to cure.” Length limit, 1,000 
words ; 500-word articles preferred. Poetry 
for the verse department, “Wheat and 
Dreams,” is also desired. At present, no 
payment is made for material. Joseph A. 
Sadony, editor. 


The following publications reported their 
requirements too late for inclusion uf THE 
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Writer’s List of Verse Markets, published 
in the June issue. 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER— 523 Superior 
Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. This daily 
newspaper publishes verse in a widely-read 
column, edited by Ted Robinson, who 
writes, “We publish any kind of verse, 
humorous or serious. But I print only one 
contributed poem a day, and a verse must 
have a particularly strong appeal to win 
against a large number of excellent contri- 
butions. The column has a live list of five 
hundred contributors and competition is 
keen. Style may be modernistic or conven- 
tional. We taboo obscenities.” No payment 
is made for verse. 

New Verse—4a Keats Grove, London, N. 
W. 3, England. The editors of this bi- 
monthly write that they accept American 
contributions of long or short poems. They 
consider all verse “rising from contemporary 
consciousness, and hence contemporary in 
style. Those not in sympathy with con- 
temporary expression from Eliot to Auden, 
Picasso to Paulklee need not waste interna- 
tional reply coupons.” Payment is made 
upon publication, at a minimum of $2 a 
poem. Editor, Geoffrey Grigson. 

Tue SympostuM—100 Washington Square, 
New York. A quarterly magazine desiring 
verse of exceptional interest. Pays about 
$4 a page on publication. 
VERSECRAFT—Station E, Atlanta, Ga. A 
bi-monthly magazine which publishes all 
forms of verse, preferably twenty-four lines 
or less. No payment in cash, but offers 
prizes as announced in the Prize Offers and 
Awards on another page. 
VERSEMAKER—44 E. 9th St., New York. 
A quarterly magazine which desires light, 
well-written rhymed verse. “The best of 
newspaper verse, the best that makes the 
columns is what we want. Subjects that are 
modern will be given preference.” Taboos 
“Mother” poems, dialect, humor, also over- 
ly sentimental verse. Present payment in 
prizes only, but hopes to offer cash pay- 
ment in the near future. 





THE WRITER'S LIST OF MARKETS FOR ADVENTURE FICTION 


Only publications that pay a reasonable rate are included. Every attempt has been made to 


exclude unreliable publications. 


An asterisk preceding the title of a periodical indicates that the 


information has come direcily from the editor. Items not so marked are according to the latest 


information we have received. 


*ADVENTURE, 161 Sixth Ave, New York. 
(2M) Prefers exotic backgrounds, outdoors 
scene, strong, suspenseful action. Taboos “blood 
and thunder variety,” sports, supernatural, high 
society, and sex. Ss. 5,000 to 7,000 wd.; N. up 
to 15,000 wd.; S. at present overstocked. 2c. 
Acc. 

“AMAZING STORIES, 222 W. 39th St., New 
York. (M and Q) Prefers romances of the 
future, interplanetary travel, but sometimes uses 
prehistoric themes. All mss. must be based on 
present-day scientific knowledge, and imagina- 
tion within bounds of plausibility. Ss. 5,000 to 
15,000 wd.; N. 20,000 to 35,000 wd. 1%4c. Pub. 

"AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave, 
New York. (M) Prefers American characters 
against American background; real fiction clean 
in subject and ‘treatment, with universal appeal. 
No incidents or character studies. Ss. 3,500 
wd; S. 45,000 to 60,000 wd. Pays according to 
value. Acc, 

*“ARGOSY, 280 Broadway, New York. (W) All 
types first-class action fiction; adventure, 
mystery, crime, the seven seas, tropics, city, 
rural, Western, northern, sports, historical, 


business, humor—with strong plot, action, and 


masculine appeal. Ss. 1,000 to 7,000 wd; N. 
10,000 to 29,000 wd; S. up to 60,000 wd. Good 
rates. Acc. 

BLACK BOOK, 53 Park Place, New York. (M) 
Short stories and novels of underworld. Good 
rates. Ace. 

"BLACK MASK, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M) Prefers swift movement, clean virile 
action, strong characters, appealing well-defined 
plots, in detective, Western, and _ border 
field. Does not taboo romance, but prefers 
feminine element used for characterization. Ss. 
4,000 to 6,000 wd; N. 12,000 to 15,000 wd. 
Good rates. Acc. 

BLUE BOOK, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M) 
Western, mystery, and adventure themes, all 
lengths, appealing to average man. Good rates. 
Ace. 

COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE, Paramount 
Bldg. New York. (M) College short stories 
and novelettes, glamorous or realistic themes. 
Fair rates. Pub. 

*COLLEGE LIFE, 570 Seventh Ave., New York. 
(M) Prefers swift-moving romance, with strong 
dramatic situations. Taboos overemphasized sex 
interest. Ss. 1,000 to 3,500 wd; brief novelettes. 
1%,c. Acc. 

*COLLIER’S, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
Prefers smart, gay stories of 


(W) 
young love. 


Nothing gruesome or sardonic. Ss. 1,200 wd. 
or less; S. 60,000 to 100,000 wd., divisible into 
6,000-wd. installments. High rates. Acc. 

COLUMBIA, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 
(M) Knights of Columbus publication. Prefers 
interesting action, including sports stories. 
Limit 4,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

*COMPLETE STORIES, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. (2M) Adventure themes with strong 
masculine appeal. Ss. N. 12,000 to 15,000 wd; 
novels up to 40,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

*COSMOPOLITAN, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York. (M) All themes; mystery, adventure, 
light-hearted fiction of young people. Should 
have strong, modern appeal. Ss. 1,000 to 2,000 
wd.; N. 20,000 wd.; S. all lengths. High 
rates. Acc. 

*DOC SAVAGE MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., New 
York. (2M) Any type thrilling adventure, 
featuring American heroes. ‘Taboos dated 
stories of past decade, but considers interesting 
stories before World War, laid in other coun- 
tries. Ss. 4,000 to 6,000 wd. le. Acc. 

*ELKS MAGAZINE, 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M) Adventure and humor for mascu- 
line audience. Ss. Also S. up to 50,000 wd. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*FIVE NOVELS MONTHLY, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York. (M) Adventure, mystery, romance, 
sport and Western themes. Prefers romantic 
fiction with strong love interest. N. only, 
20,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

*LIBERTY, Lincoln Square, New York. (W) 
All themes; romance, adventure, humor. Ss. 
to 2,000 wd.; S. all lengths. High rates. Acc. 

*MAGIC CARPET MAGAZINE, 840 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Q) “Glamorous stories 
of far places. Romance, mystery, and adven- 
ture. No humdrum plots.” Up to 16,000 wd. 
lc. Pub. 


*RAILROAD STORIES, 280 Broadway, New 
York. (M) Well-plotted, fast-action adventure 
fiction, based on any form of railroading, in 
any locality, but preferably with American or 
Canadian hero. Railroad “color” must be 
authentic but not too technical for general 
reader. “Most of all we seek dramatic fiction 
about ‘juice’ lines. We have not turned down 
even one electrification fiction manuscript in 
years.” Ss. 2,000 to 14,000 wd. Good rates. 
Ace. 

REDBOOK, 230 Park Ave., New York. (M) All 
themes. Ss. 1,000 to 2,000 wd. and _ serials, 
preferably by well-known authors. Good rates. 
Acc. 
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THE ROTARIAN, 211 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) Themes of interest to Rotarians. Ss. 
1,500 to 1,800 wd. High Rates. Acc. 

*SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Wide variety of themes, but prefers 
American subjects and modern people, dialogue, 
and action. Ss. Also serials up to 80,000 wd. 
Best rates. Acc. 

*SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York. (M) No taboos, but not likely to 
use “Western stories in the usual sense of the 
word.” Ss. 1,000 to 8,000 wd; N. 15,000 to 
30,000 wd; occasional serials. 3c up. Acc. 

*SHORT STORIES, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. (2M) Adventure, sports, 
Western themes. “No sex or psychology. 
Little or no love. Crime must not triumph.” 
Ss. 3,000 wd. up; N. 15,000 to 40,000 wd; S. 
to 100,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

*THRILLING ADVENTURE, 570 7th 
New York. (M) Exciting all-action stories, 
with foreign locales, but American heroes. 
“Strong, virile plots required. Woman interest 
almost nil.” Occasionally uses a _ pseudo- 
scientific story. Ss. up to 6,000 wd; N. 8,000 
wd; complete novels, 20,000 wd. 1%, up. Acc. 

TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., New 
York. (2M) All kinds good stories, preferably 
third person. Taboo sex, morbid abnormality, 
very Old heroes, or crook as main character. 

10,000 to 25,000 wd; 

Good rates. Acc. Overstocked 


Ave., 


Ss. up to 6,000 wd; N. 
S. 70,000 wd. 
at present. 


*WEIRD TALES, 80 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Weird, scientific, mystic, 
supernatural fiction. May use other planets for 
background. Taboos sex, detectives, gruesome- 
ness, and crime. Ss. up to 6,000 wd; N. and 
S. up to 80,000 wd. (Serials overstocked.) 
lc up. Pub. 

*WONDER STORIES, 98 Park Place, New 
York. (M) Reasonable and logical science 
fiction, based upon known scientific principles. 
Not interested in impossible themes. Looks 
for originality of plot, drama of conflict, and 
character portrayal. Yc. Pub. 


AVIATION 


CONTACT, 150 W. 47th St, New York. (M) 
A new magazine of short stories of war in the 
air. Up to 6,000 wd. Query editor about rates. 

*DARE-DEVIL ACES, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M) Western front, flying stories. Ss. 
5,000 wd; N. 15,000 wd. le up. After acc. 

*FLYING ACES, 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
(M) Air and air-war stories. Ss. to 7,000 wd; 
N. 10,000 to 20,000 wd. 1 to 2c. Pub. 

SKY BIRDS, 67 W. 44th St., New York. (M) 
Short fiction with air and air-war themes. Ss. 


Their 








5,000 wd; N. up to 20,000 wd. Good rates. 
Pub. 

*SKY FIGHTERS, 570 7th Ave., New York. 
(M) Only war-air themes. Ss. and N. up to 
10,000 wd. le up. Acc. 

SQUADRON, 150 W. 47th St., New York. (M) 
New magazine of short stories of air-war. Up 
to 6,000 wd. Query editor about rates. 

U. S. AIR SERVICES, 227 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. (M) Aviation themes 
only. Ic. Pub. At present overstocked. 

*WAR BIRDS, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. (M) 
“No hide-bound requirements, except that story 
be character-action type with war in the air 
as a background. Speed essential, with fast 
development, breath-taking turns of intrigue 
and adventure. Demands novelty and appre- 
ciates _interest-compelling openings. Heroes 
must be strongly characterized.” Taboos first 
person. Regularly purchases Ss. of 5,000 wd. 
and less. N. up to 15,000 wd. Good rates. 
Ace. 


MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE 


*ALL DETECTIVE, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(M) Fiction with unusual crime methods, well- 
characterized hero, dramatic plot, and logical 
solution of mystery. Taboos purely deductive 
story and gang drama. Desires glamor, strong 
suspense, startling development, unusual set- 
ting and out-of-the-way places. Occasional 
horror and exotic stories. Ss. up to 5,000 wd; 
N. 15,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

COMPLETE DETECTIVE NOVEL MAGA- 
ZINE, 222 W. 39th St, New York. (M) 
Detective and crime plots. Ss. 1,000 to 8,000 
wd. N. 40,000 to 65,000 wd. Fair rates. Pub. 

*DETECTIVE, Suite 1006, 7 W. 22nd St., New 
York. (M) Each issue will contain five short 
stories totaling 20,000 wd. and one novelette 
of approximately 10,000 wd. Good rates. Pub. 

*DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY, = 280 
Broadway, New York. (W) All types with 
crime motives. Ss. 2,000 to 8,000 wd; N. 12,000 
to 20,000 wd.; S. 40,000 to 65,000 wd. Good 
rates. Acc. 

*DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th 
Ave. New York. (2M) Swift-moving action- 
type with detective completely successful in 
arresting criminal, or criminals. Requires com- 
plete and satisfactory endings. Ss. up to 5,000 
wd; N. 10,000 to 15,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

*DIME DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, 205 E, 42nd 
St., New York. (M) Mystery-horror stories, 
with sufficient action to carry reader-interest. 
Ss. up to 5,000 wd; N. 10,000 to 15,000 wd. 
Ic. Pub. 

*DIME MYSTERY, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Stories told from layman’s point of view. 
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Dramatic punch, convincing mystery, with occa- 
sional flavor of horror or terror. Taboos 
straight detecting of deductive type. Ss. and 
N. limit 60,000 wd. le up. Pub. 

INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE MAGA- 
ZINE, 247 Park Ave., New York. (M) Prefers 
detective fiction, preferably no gangster or 
crook made hero. Acc. 

*MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (M) Fiction with romantic mystery 
background. fF refers action and color to 
stories of detection. The editors taboo long, 
wordy descriptions, and _ stress movement, 
action, glamour, and definite emotional appeal. 
Ss. 3,000 to 5,000 wd; N. 12,000 to 15,000 wd. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*MYSTERY NOVELS MAGAZINE, Garden 
City, New York. (Q) Detective and mystery 
novels. Usually by arrangement with Double- 
day Doran. 

*NICK CARTER, 79 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Prefers short stories of detective-action type, 
with police or private detective as heroes, but 
any police officer or amateur detective is equal- 
ly acceptable if story is good. lc. Acc. 

NICKEL DETECTIVE, 588 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (M) Short stories and novelettes 
featuring detectives. le. Pub. 

*PHANTOM DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, 570 
ith Ave., New York. (M) Action short stories 


of “hard-boiled gangster and racketeer type, 
told from law-and-order angle only.” 1,000 to 
4,000 wd. %,c up. Acc. 


*REAL DETECTIVE MAGAZINE, 1300 Para- 


mount Bldg. New York. (M) Crime and 
detective mystery, thrilling plots. No taboos. 
Ss. 5,000 wd; N. 10,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

"SHADOW MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave. New 
York. (M) Short stories only. Detective 
action, not deduction, “that is, the officer or 
detective must go after his criminal and get 
him through direct struggle, or some other 
method which requires interesting action. ‘The 
Law should always conquer crime.” 2,000 to 
6,000 wd. Ie. Acc. 

“STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES, 
529 S. 7th Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (M) True, 
thrilling mysteries with strong wean inter si 
Also fast moving yarns and usual run of true 
crime stories. 1,000 to 5,000 wd. Good rates. 
Acc. 

TEN DETECTIVE ACES, 67 W. 44th St. 
New York. (M) Mystery detective themes, 
with some romance. Ss. to 2,000 wd.; N. to 
15,000 wd. le up. Pub. 

“THRILLING DETECTIVE, 570 7th Ave. 
New York. (M) Well told and planned stories, 
packed with action. “Novels must be of trip- 
hammer type, with a murder in the first chap- 
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ter and others later, must have some deduction 
and move right along, by action to a conclusion 
arrived at by an analysis of the clues.” Taboos 
supernatural, sex, mystic or monster tales. Ss. 
to 6,000 wd; N. 8,000 wd; complete novels, 
20,000 wd. ¥4c up. Acc. 

*TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES, 1926 
Broadway, New York. (M) True crime stories, 
preferably by detectives, newspapermen, police 
officials, illustrated with actual photographs. 
4,000 to 7,000 wd. 11,¢ up. Acc. Photos extra. 

UNDERWORLD, 551 7th Ave., New York. (M) 
Crime and gangster themes. Ss. to 5,000 wd; 
N. to 15,000 wd. Fair rates. Pub. 

WAR 

*BATTLE BIRDS, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Western front flying stories. Ss. to 5,000 
wd; N. to 15,000 wd. le up. Pub. 

*FOREIGN SERVICE, Broadway & 34th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) War themes: World 
War, Spanish American, Nicaragua, Haiti, ete. 
Ss. to 2,500 wd. 2c. Acc. 

"OUR ARMY, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(M) Only material with Army setting consid- 
ered. Must be authentic Army situations, 
phraseology, ete. Ss. 1,000 to 2,500 wd. Up 
to ¥,c. Pub. 

*"WAR BIRDS, 100 Fifth Ave., New York (M) 
See item listed under “Aviation.” 

WESTERN 

*ALL WESTERN, 100 Fifth Ave, New York. 
(M) Fast-moving, novel, dramatic yarns with 
a horsey flavor of the old West. Should con- 
tain a living, breathing hero. Ss. up to 5,000 
wd; N. limit 10,000 wd. Good rates. Acc. 

GOLDEN WEST, 551 7th Ave. New York. 
(M) Romantic fiction about West only. Ss. 
6,000 wd; N. to 15,000 wd. Pub. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY AND OUTWEST 
MAGAZINE, 502 Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. (M) Short stories of the West. Query 
editor for rates. 

*RANCH ROMANCES, 305 E. 46th St., New 
York. (2M) Western romances only. Ss. to 
9,000 wd; N. up to 35,000 wd; S. up te 
70,000 wd. Ic. Acc. 

*WEST, Garden City, N. Y. 
dramatic, Northern, border, 
themes. Good rates. Acc. 

WESTERN ROMANCES, 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (M) Short stories and novelettes, featur- 
ing clean romance. Good rates. Acc. 

*WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 7th Ave., 
New York. (W) Stories laid in West, South- 
west and Alaska. Ss. up to 5,000 wd; N. 
40,000 or 50,000 wd; S. 36,000 to 80,000 wd. 
Good rates. Acc. 


(2M) Vigorous, 
and = romantic 
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WESTERN SUPERNOVEL, 53 Park 
New York. (M) Featuring Western 
stories. Query editors about rates. 

*WESTERN TRAILS, 67 W. 44th St. New 
York. (M) Western action stories with woman 
interest and a mystery slant. “All stories must 
have woman interest.” Ss. to 6,000 wd. N. 
10,000 to 15,000 wd. 1 to 2c. Pub. 


Place, 
short 
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*WILD WEST STORIES AND COMPLETE 
NOVEL MAGAZINE, 222 W. 39th St. New 
York. (M) Featuring Western action. Ss. to 
8,000 wd; N. and S. 40,000 to 75,000 wd. Ic. 
Ace. 

*WILD WEST WEEKLY, 79 7th Ave. New 
York. (W) Wild west themes with youthful 
appeal. Ss. to 6,000 wd. N. 12,000 to 15,000 
wd. (Very limited market.) Good rates. Acc. 





TIPS ON WRITING ADVENTURE FICTION 


(Selected from articles in THE WRITER) 


My father used to build bridges in the 
South. As a boy I used to watch him work- 
ing on the plans and blue-prints, and 
marvelled at the sheaf of papers that grew 
taller and taller on his desk. I was always 
surprised at the tremendous amount of work 
he did before the bridge was even started, 
planning the whole structure to the last bolt 
and rivet. But when his planning was done 
and the actual work got under way, every- 
thing fell into place in routine manner. I 
have found the writing of a mystery story 
very much the same. A good mystery story 
is constructed like a bridge or a house. I 
fit the parts together and determine the 
strength necessary for each part just as my 
father planned steel bridges. 

—S. S. Van Dine 


In practically all dog stories, there must 
be human characters, as well as dogs. In 
the genuine dog story, the human interest 
must be subservient to the canine. Other- 
wise, you have merely a human story with 
a dog interest ; a wholly different thing from 
the rightly-written dog story. You cannot 
have two heroes in a story, one a human 
and one a dog, of equal importance. One 
must be subservient. 

—Albert Payson Terhune 


The first rule is: try to entertain the 
reader. I don’t like to look upon a mystery 
story as a mathematical problem. There 
seems to be an idea that there should be 


no color or background in a tale of this sort. 
[ think time is proving that I am right, and 
that color, background, and characterization 
are necessary to ensure any permanence. 
The writing of a story, with me, is the 
combining of several compatible ideas. 
—Earl Derr Biggers 


Fiction follows the front page. The 
front page directs the trend of public 
thought, which is the bellwether for fiction. 
The fiction writer should read the papers 
and magazines, and know what is going on 
in the world. The front page blossomed 
out with stories of Chicago crime, and of 
gangsters in general. Fiction followed. ‘The 
front-page stories of transatlantic flyers 
built up the school of aviation fiction. 

—Arthur McKeogh 


All readers love the sense of something 
doing, the feeling of activity in what the) 
read. The use of active verbs aids quickly 
in transmitting this sense on paper. Quick- 
paced sentences, too, help in achieving it. 
Ernest Hemingway, trained in the reporter's 
craft, carries over this element of news- 
paper technique to the art of fiction. 

—F, Fraser Bond 


As a matter of mechanics, a mystery 
story is dual in nature. It consists of two 
stories—a surface story and a buried story. 
The surface story is written to keep the 
reader’s attention away from the buried 
story going on underneath, just as a magi- 
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cian waves his hand to keep the audience 
from seeing him hide the rabbit in the hat. 

My structure of a story may be repre- 
sented by a graph. Imagine a_ horizontal 
line, leading from the crime to the solution. 
That is the surface story which the reader 
follows. Beneath it is a diagonal line which, 
as the story proceeds, constantly approaches 
the horizontal line. That is the real story 
of what happens—the buried story. At 
intervals the buried story comes up and 
appears in the surface story. Those are 
the clues. At the end of the book, the two 
lines meet, the two stories merge, and the 
mystery is explained. 

—Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Much has been said concerning the im- 
probability of Western stories. As a writer 
of Western fiction for ten years, I have 
never based one of my stories on anything 
but fact. Nor do I believe that other West- 
ern writers are fictionists in the sense of 
fabricating impossible situations. Some- 
where in the wildest, swiftest-moving 
“Western” will be found an element of 
truth, —Francis W. Hilton 


One aspiring youth came to me in des- 
peration. He said he had been writing for 
a long time. He had a truck full of stories. 
He had traveled widely. He had been all 
over the United States and her island 
possessions. I asked him if he had been 
traveling only or if he had lived and worked 
in these places. He answered rather apolo- 
getically that it had been necessary to work 
some of the time. “But,” he added hope- 
fully, “There wasn’t a library in any of 
these places that I didn’t spend hours in.” 
tle left five stories with me. They proved 
what he said. Each had a different setting. 
But all had been written in a library. The 
young man had seen little in these places 
save certain obvious features of landscape. 
He had learned little save certain phrases 
which seemed to him peculiar to the locality. 
He had felt little save certain differences 
in climate. Travel is fine as a broadening 


Their 


influence. But it furnishes little literary 
material. One can’t live in a place a week 
and write a decent story about it. One 
writes best about what one knows intimate- 
ly. The locale of your stories should be the 
place where your roots are deepest. 


—Alfred S. Dashiell 


Broadly speaking, it is probably true that 
any incident with the elements of drama 
is capable of being written in story form. 
The experience of many writers, as demon- 
strated in their work, suggests, however, 
that certain types of dramatic incident are 
more suitable than others to short story 
development. One editor of wide experience 
said that stories dealing with sacrifice and 
regeneration, if they were reasonably well 
done, were sure of some success. But the 
category may be widened indefinitely. A 
short story may deal with sacrifice or 
selfishness, with defeat or triumph, with 
degeneration or regeneration, with punish- 
ment or reward, with failure or success. 


—Ben Ames Williams 


The natural assumption is that the West 
is a sterile fiction field, and that the Nick 
Carter tradition must go on being dressed 
up for cheap tastes until the last cowboy 
moron wins the gal and the fortune and 
moves to Paris. 

Not necessarily. Cowboys do not always 
fall in love with blondes and moon at the 
scenery. They are quite often roistering, 
racy buckaroos. Nor are cowboys the only 
fit material for fictional treatment. There 
are miners, rangers, lumbermen, and many 
breeds of workers whose essential appeal 
to the imagination lies in the fact that they 
lead hard, dangerous lives in picturesque 
surroundings. The same fictional types 
which writers like Willa Cather have de- 
scribed in the Middle West exist in the Far 
West; and, in addition, the latter section 
offers the dying, but still extant, color of 
pioneer life. 


— Malcolm Ross 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


THE Berkeley PLAYMAKERS—Berkeley, 
Calif., announces its Tenth Annual One- 
Act Play Competition. The usual prize of 
$25 for the best original one-act play sub- 
mitted, and $10 for the second will be 
made. Authors wishing to compete should 
communicate with the secretary, Bertha M. 
Lester, 1533 Posen Avenue, Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia. The contest closes September 1, 
1933. 


House BeautiruL—8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., offers $5 for each article 
(between 300 and 400 words) accepted 
telling of the unique places you have discov- 
ered in your wanderings, describing places 
which are not familiar to the average tourist. 
Enclose sufficient postage for return of mss. 
Address contributions to Travel Editor. 


THE JOURNAL OF EpucATION—6 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., announces a Short Story 
Contest with prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
and will pay $5 each for four other stories 
accepted for publication. Each story should 
be under 1,500 words in length, should deal 
with school situations and characters, and 
should be educationally thought-provoking 
as well as interesting. Teachers will be 
especially attracted, although the contest is 
open to any one. The contest closes Dec. 
15, 1933. 


VERSECRAFT—Station E, Atlanta, Ga., will 
award “iree publication, with publicity and 
sales campaigns conducted by the publishers 
and the usual royalty upon all sales paid to 
the author for the best book-length poetry 
manuscript, not to exceed sixty printed 
pages, submitted before November 1, 1933.” 
All manuscripts must be typewritten, upon 
one side of the paper only, transportation 
must be prepaid in full, and a sufficient 
remittance in cash or stamps enclosed for 
return, if unavailable, to the author. Names 
of successful contestants will be announced 
by or before Christmas, 1933, and publish- 


ed in VersecrAFT. Direct all communica- 
tions, with self-addressed stamped envelope 
included, to the Banner Press, Box No. 1, 
Emory University, Georgia. 


VERSECRAFT also offers a prize of $10 for 
the poem in each issue which receives the 
largest number of votes from readers, as 
explained upon a printed ballot which may 
be secured by addressing the magazine. 
A prize of $25 will be given to the person 
who submits for publication in VERSECRAFT 
during the calendar year 1933 the best poem 
on a tree, or trees, as decided by judges to 
be selected. There are no limitations upon 
eligibility, except that reprints will not be 
considered. Poems of 24 lines or less are 
preferred. 


Kenneth Beech Johnson, of Piqua, Ohio, 
won first prize of $25 for the best poem 
relating to animals, in the recent contest 
conducted by Our Dumps ANIMALS, in 
connection with the observance of Be Kind 
to Animals Week. Second prize was award- 
ed to Nettie Wysor, Dublin, Virginia. 


PRILE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass., 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted before March 1, 1934. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, Writer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing in each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. 

CLIFTON ARTS CLUB—Miss P. N. Lucas, 7 
Duchess Rd., Clifton, Bristol 8, England. Prize 
of £10 for a play to be produced next October, 
chosen as being the best in actual stage perform- 
ance. Contest is open to the world. See May, 
1933, Writer. 

CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Miss 
Virginia Lee Bowen, 34 Fort Wood Apartments, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Prizes of $20 and $10 for 
best original nature poem submitted by an Amer- 
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ican writer. No restriction in form or style. 
Length limit, 72 lines. Contest closes Nov. 1, 1933. 
Awards Jan. 1, 1934. See July, 1933, Waiver. 
COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE—Prize of 
$500 for best first short story written by an 
undergraduate or a graduate of this June. Length 
limits 1,500 to 5,000 words. Contest closes Sept. 
1, 1933. See June, 1933. Writer. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP—Henry A. 
Moe. Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Fellowship of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tion must be made by Nov. 1 of each year, on 
blanks secured from the secretary. See February, 
1933, Writer. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 

THE INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N. Y. 100 prizes, 
totalling $1,000 for accounts of travel during 
1933; three prizes of $100, $50, and $40 for 
essays on the subject, “What My Travels Have 
Meant to Me as an Individual and as a Teacher.” 
Contest is open to teachers; closing date is 
October 16, 1933. See April, 1933, Warrrer. 
INTERNATIONAL MARK TWAIN SOCIETY 
—Webster Groves, Mo. Sixth Annual Contest 


with an award of $25 for a letter on “The Best 
Living Novelist of My State and Why.” Approxi- 


mate length, 500 words. Contest closes Septem- 
ber 1, 1933. See March, 1933, Wriver. 
KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in 
January, 1934, for the best short-short stories of 
1,000 words or less, published during the year. 
Poems for the third book contest must not exceed 
1,000 typewritten lines. Entries must be made 
during August, 1933. See January, 1933, Writer. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION—40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Prizes of $100 and 
$50 for an International Hymn to be sung to 
music of first sixteen bars of the Ode to Joy, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Contest closes 
September 1, 1933. See June, 1933, Wrirer. 
LIBERTY-——Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 
to $500 for short-short stories which may be 
printed on a single page of the magazine. Length 
limit, 2,000 words. 

LINTHICUM FOUNDATION — Northwestern 
University Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 
East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of 
$1,000 and five second prizes of $100 each, for 
monographs on “Negotiable Instruments in Their 
International Relations,” written by a member of 
the bar, or a faculty of law, or a student in a 
recognized law schooly or a patent agent in any 
country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, Writer. 
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LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
—Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. International prize of $82 for 
best short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theater, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934. Contest closes Feb. 10, 1934. See July, 
1933, Writer. 

THE LITTLE THEATRE OF TEMPLE 
ISRAEL—Rabbi Harry Levi, Boston, Mass. 
Prizes of $25 and $15 for original one-act plays. 
Two copies must be submitted; they must be 
typewritten and unsigned. Contest closes Nov. 1, 
1933. See May, 1933, Writer. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY DRAMA ASSOCIA- 
TION—Executive Secretary, 240 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Prize of $100 and assurance 
of production for full-length, original, previously 
unpublished play for a little theatre. Length 
between two and two and one-half hours playing 
time. Contest closes Oct. 1, 1933. Full details in 
July, 1933, Writer. 

THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—15 
Central Park West, New York City. Prize of 
$50 for the ten best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
books. ‘Total number of words should not exceed 
300. Contest closes October 1, 1933. See April, 
1933, Writer. 

PRINCESS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN—Mrs. 
Ira Fischer, 7625 Wydown Blvd. St., Louis, Mo. 
Prize of $10 for a full-length play for child 
audience from 4 to 14 years of age. Preference, 
juvenile mystery play featuring a live, domestic 
animal. Contest closes Sept. 15, 1933. Prize 
announced Jan. 1, 1934. See July, 1933, Waiver. 
PULITZER PRIZES—Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowship of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Writer. 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFED- 
ERACY—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on University Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. 
Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000 for un- 
published monograph or essay in field of Southern 
history. See December, 1931, Waiver. 

YOUNG ISRAEL—3 E. 65th St., New York 
City. Prizes for the best specimens of different 
types of material published during the year, in 
addition to regular payment: stories, $75 and 
$25; articles, $50 and $25; poetry, $35 and $15; 
music, $25 and $10; illustrations, $50, $25, and $15. 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


CHARLES LAMB AND His CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Edmund Blunden. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933. 


lor the student of late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century literature here is 
an excellent guide. It forms not only a 
well delineated picture of Charles Lamb 
himself, but the times of his development 
and his intimates. The author, a Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, delivered the 
Clark Lectures at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, last year, and this volume contains 
the entire series, with but few alterations 
and adjustments necessary for publication. 
There is little of the stilted academic style 
in Professor Blunden’s presentation, and 
the subject matter had received some years 
of genuine study and research before its 
delivery in the form of lectures. It is to be 


hoped that he carries out his implied inten- 
tion, and later prepare an even larger vol- 
ume. 


Tue NAME AND NATURE OF PoETRY. By 
A. E. Housman. New York: Macmillan, 


1933. 


Only a few weeks old, this tiny volume 
has already gained distinction in the tield 
of poetic publications. It is the Leslie 
Stephen Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 
early in May of this year. Housman denies 
his ability as a critic of poetry, but this 
lecture belies that modesty. It is doubtful 
if a clearer exposition of the nature of 
poetry, what it is and why, has ever before 
' been compressed into fewer words, or into 
clearer phrases. “Poetry is not the thing 
said, but a way of saying it,’ is the kernel 
of his belief, and his selection of examples 
to support the statement is most convincing. 


DiscoveRING Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1933. 


As a companion volume, on your shelves, 
to Housman’s little gem, this book should 
take second place, only because Housman’s 
lecture so briefly points out the direction, 
while this more leisurely leads the reader 
along the paths of poetry. To form and 
imagery Miss Drew devotes her larger 
discussion, and she throws much light upon 
these two items of poetry technique through 
careful selection of illuminating quotations. 


INDIVIDUALISM. An American Way of Life. 
By Horace M. Kallen. New York: Live- 
right, Inc., 1933. 


As the basis for the study of philosophical 
trends in this country, which no seriously 
inclined writer can well ignore, the year has 
so far brought out no keener analysis than 
\allen’s dynamic survey gf America today. 
It is not merely a criticism, it points out a 
way. And writers as well as less observant 
citizens will be stimulated by his bid to 
boldness in thinking and in action for 
Americans who have been made to forget 
their heritage of independence. 

Mr. Kallen has devoted a number of 
pages to the effect of modern industrialism 
upon American society in general. In the 
following paragraphs he becomes specific 
and deals with the craftsman and_ the 
writer. 

“More and more their enterprises are 
crowded out by corporations, factories, 
chain-shops and stores: chain shoe shop, 
chain grocery, chain drug stores, chain 
haberdashery, news association, feature syn- 
dicate, and so on. The men find themselves 
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deprived by the unfair competition of big 
business of their means to make a living, 
and either are added to the congregation of 
the chronically disemployed or absorbed into 
the service of a corporation.... 

“Because they enjoy a certain privilege 
of function and prestige of status, the pres- 
sure of the industrial economy on the 
artists, writers and ‘intellectuals’ generally 
directs them to a different conclusion. In 
relation to steady employment, they have 
the same position as the casual laborers and 
floaters. If they work on their own, they 
work for a market whose demands they are 
not aware of and whose buying power is 
problematical. It becomes their problem, 
therefore, to create a demand for what they 
have to supply. This they cannot do directly, 
like a producer of chewing-gum, by ad- 
vertising ; the conventions of the craft forbid. 
They must depend on middlemen—known 
as agents, dealers, managers, publishers, and 
the like. The field being sharply competi- 
tive, the same destiny comes to them as to 
the cobblers, carpenters and tailors. Many 
are absorbed into the great industrial plants 
which produce commodities for the mind to 
consume: teaching, journalism, advertising, 
publicity. Writers and graphic artists so 
absorbed are thereupon classified as ‘com- 
mercial.” An invidious distinction, which 
they very generally acknowledge, is made 
between them and the ‘free,’ ‘pure’ or ‘real’ 
artists, whom they look up to and ever 
aspire to join. At the same time, to com- 
pensate for the extreme insecurity of their 
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economic status and the anarchic character 
of their competitive field, the ‘pure’ or ‘real’ 
artists make gigantic pretensions. They 
fabricate in their products, or the critics 
fabricate for them, more and more atomized 
variations of personality, idiosyncrasy and 
private intention.... 

“But in truth, these perfections were 
produced in numbers and varieties greater 
than the present knows, also in days when 
artists had no liberty and ‘wild and anarchic 
sides’ were no more native to them than to 
priests or peasants. In truth, these slogans 
rationalize the precarious economy of the 
artist's position.... 

“What else can such a doctrine of hyper- 
trophied egotism be than a delusion of 
self-sufficiency compensating for the insuf- 
ficiency, the insecurity and precariousness 
which industrialism has brought upon the 
artist’s life?... Since the World War its 


expression in the United States has taken 
form in a critical rejection of every aspect 
of the American scene, a deprecation of the 
American way of life, a nullification of the 


values of American culture. The foremost 
spokesman of this attitude has been Henry 
Mencken. To him the refuge from Ameri- 
canism as embodied in current America and 
remade by science and industry is the culti- 
vation of an artistocratic ideal, idealistically 
modeled from Nietzsche. But it is not for 
his affirmations that Mencken is a prophet; 
it is for his voicing in denunciations the 
insecurity and discontent of intellectuals and 
artists who live precariously tangent to the 
national economy.” 





“We believe that the spirit of youth is eternal and that books for children are an 


important manifestation of that spirit. 


The books change from generation to generation, 


but each year they add something to the true record and point the way to the future. 


“Since America is developing the most cosmopolitan race in the world, we 


believe 


that when our children’s books reflect the best influences from all the people who make 
this country what it is, they will be most truly American books. 
“We hope to publish such books, we want them to be clear-minded and _ beautiful, 


books that will make young Americans think and feel more vividly, make them more 
aware of the world within, more able to give something to their generation and thoroughly 
to enjoy the giving.” 

—May Massee, Editor, Viking Junior Books. 
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THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


SIX MONTHS PUBLISHING 


The book production figures for the first half 
year show clearly the marked dropping off of 
the number of books which has taken place in 
the last two or three years. From the high 
point of production the totals show a 23% cut, 
while in ‘those classifications that have most 
clearly to do with trade outlets the decrease is 
heavier than this, or almost 30%. Fiction de- 
creased only moderately, or 15% in three years. 


The high point of juveniles was 1931 and the 
total is now 42% less. Biography is down 
34 per cent from 400 to 262; History only 12 
per cent; Poetry and Drama, 30 per cent; Travel 
44 per cent; Fine Arts, 23 per cent; General 
Literature, 55 per cent; Sociology and Economics 
show the only increase from 246 titles in 1930 
to 313 this year.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


PRESS AGENTS BEWARE! 


An editor asks us to explain the operations of 
the new Securities Act as it relates to news 
handling, as distinguished from advertising. He 
particularly wants to know if a press agent for 
a securities promoter or bank would be liable 
were he to issue a story which would fail to set 
forth the detailed information called for in the 
Securities Act. 

The operating rules have not been wholly 
formulated, but the language of the act seems 
clear on the point of responsibility of press 
agents, who handle this matter. The law reads: 
It shall be unlawful for any person, by the use 
of any means or instruments of transportation 
or communication in interstate commerce or by 
the use of the mails, to publish, give publicity 
to, or circulate any notice, circular, advertisement, 
newspaper article, letter, investment service, or 
communication which, though not purporting to 


offer a security for sale, describes such security 
for a consideration received or to be received, 
directly or indirectly, from an issuer, underwriter, 
or dealer, without fully disclosing the receipt, 
whether past or prospective, of such consideration 
and the amount thereof. 

Just how the press agents are to get around 
this barbed entanglement we are at a loss to see. 
Stock and bond puffery, of a type that has 
cost the investing public unnumbered millions in 
recent years, promises to be quite an unhealthy 
business in the future. ‘The newspapers will be 
free to print the news of the securities markets, 
legitimately written by disinterested reporters, 
but ‘free publicity’ will be legally recognized for 
what it actually is—concealed advertising inspired 
by an underwriter and executed by his paid 
agent.—Editor and Publisher. 


WHAT LIBRARY APPROPRIATIONS MEAN 'TO AUTHORS 


As a contribution toward increased public 
appreciation of the problems facing libraries, the 
Publishers’ Association, through its Library Com- 
mittee, has sent out to its authors thousands of 
copies of a leaflet headed “The Author and His 
Library Market.” Among the facts presented 
as to the importance of library purchases to 
authors are statistics showing that in the six 
years between 1923 and 1929, $33,500,000 of books 
were added to library coliections and approxima- 


tely $16,500,000 was spent for books in a good 
year 

The current drop in Library appropriations 
means that authors as well as publishers will 
receive lower incomes, and it is urged that all 
authors, including writers in historical and scien- 
tific fields, will use their influence to build up 
public opinion to a point where cultural appro- 
priations will be increased as rapidly as po sible. 


—Publishers’ Weekly. 


P. O. RULES ON FAN MAIL 


Fan mail sent to feature writers in care of 
newspapers using their articles will no longer 
be forwarded to the writers without payment of 
additional postage, C. B. LEilenberger, third 
assistant postmaster general, has announced. 

If the letters are put up in bulk packages, 
they may be remailed at the third or fourth 
class rate, according to their weight; but if they 
are opened, they must be remailed at the first 
class rate. 


The same ruling also applies to audience or fan 
mail sent originally to broadcasting stations an 
remailed to the headquarters or other stations 
of the broadcasting systems, or to advertising 
agencies, or sponsors of advertisers, irrespective 
of whether the letters are to be opened finally 
by the persons or concerns to whom they are 
remailed.—Editor and Publisher. 
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NEWS FROM THE LITERARY FRONT 


Visitors to the Chicago Fair this year may 
see the original of Julia Newberry’s Diary, a 
brown morocco volume with brass lock, and 
the gilt-edged pages covered with the writer’s 
delicate seript and pen-and-ink sketches. 
Doubtless thousands of similar diaries, of even 
more than sixty years’ age, are still hidden in 
attics, or reverently bundled among other 
family heirlooms. This one, however, differs 
in that it possesses literary as well as family 
value, and since its publication a few weeks 
ago has run into five editions. 


It is quite understandable that Pecora’s 
probing into prominent financiers’ affairs should 
prompt the “mirrors” to flash into action. And 
at least two publishers have announced such 
critical volumes for the summer and early fall. 
John Flynn, under the Vanguard Press banner, 
will offer his Graft in Business in a new and 
up-to-date edition, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
just issued The Mirrors of Wall Street. 


Whether a publicity stunt or not, it isn’t a 
bad yarn. Men without Money is a recently 
published description of barter and scrip in 
this country. The publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, were a bit disconcerted when they received 
from the Midwest Exchange, a bartering organ- 
ization in the Middle West, an offer to swap 


merchandise for three copies of the book. But 
the deal was put through, and the book makers 
received the following items: 1 pair socks, 1 pair 
men’s drawers, 1 pair women’s shoes (second- 
hand), 1 bottle Castoria, 1 bottle shampoo, 2 
jars apple sauce, 1 bottle pickles, 1 can tomatoes, 
a large bag of hickory nuts, 1 axe helve, 1 box 
bird gravel, 1 handkerchief. One of the two 
authors took the bottle of shampoo and the other 
the sack of hickory nuts as royalty, while the 
publishers donated the remainder to charity. 


Many student readers will be interested to 
learn that Dr. Maybelle Babcock Blake, author 
of Guidance for College Women, brought out re- 
cently by Appleton-Century, will begin her new 
duties as president of the Chicago Teachers’ 
College in September. 


The Viking Press has just broadened its horizon 
to include the publication of books for young- 


sters. May Massee, who for the past ten years 
has headed Doran’s Junior Books, has joined 
the Viking staff to take charge of the new 
venture. The first list has recently been announced. 


Andre Maurois, who already wears a breastful 
of literary distinction, was last month awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at 
Princeton University. But that is what visiting 
authors of note must expect, if they will come 
to this country during commencement season. 


Omar Khayyam is to become the central charac- 
ter of a new novel. Harold Lamb is working on 
it at his home in Piedmont, California... 


Dr. Walter Beran Wolfe, one of the leading 
young American psychologists of the Adler school, 
has been vacationing in Norway and the Mediter- 
ranean. The vacation was necessitated by long 
months of work on a book about nervous break- 
downs and how to get over them... 


Something to think about: Gilbert Frankau 
writes that no man with a comfortable unearned 
income ever succeeded in becoming the popular 
story teller of his day... 


Sylva Norman writes that the detective story, 
if it is to have full force, should be presented in 
the guise of an ordinary novel, with a title that 
contains neither the word “mystery,” nor the word 
“death.” She is willing to admit that the words 
will double the sale, but she says that they partly 
ruin the surprise. Speaking of thrillers, there is 
a new trick in Ronald A. Knox’s The Body in the 
Silo. In the concluding chapter there are foot- 
notes which refer the reader back to the first 
appearance of each essential clue... 


Abbe Ernest Dimnet is spending his summ 
vacation bicycling through the French country- 


side... 


It was in 1906 that Gelett Burgess transferred 
the word “bromide” from its chemical meaning 
into more popular usage as a social and physio- 
logical term. Now a new edition of The Bromide 
Theory has been brought out by the Viking Press. 








FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Tue Invererate THeatrre-Gorr. By Montrose J. 
Moses. North American Review for July. 


“Theatre-going, like acting, is an evanescent 
thing: even the dramatic critic must take it 
impressionistically. The time element in tthe 
delivery of his opinion impels him to treat the 
playhouse thus. Here one moment, gone the next! 
How accidental a theatre audience is: swung in 
mob psychology over the same play, and then out 
into the night to a thousand different interests 
—rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief! Is 
there an historian of audiences? No, more’s the 
pity yet an audience is the very temper of the 
time: its tastes, its manners, its fashions, its 
thumbs up or thumbs down as to what the 
dramatist has written and the actor has done are 
the imperial and imperious court of appeal for 
the centuries of theatre history. Who has kept 
the record of their presence in the theatre? No 
one.” 


Campus aGainst Ciassroom. By Burges Johnson. 
Harper’s for July. 


“There are approximately two hundred and 
sixty-three magazines, usually quarterlies, publish- 
ed by the national fraternities, sororities, and 
campus societies in this country. Their cost 
aggregates more than a million dollars and, 
generally speaking, they are not read Now and 
then a fraternity publication raises its head higher 
than the generality, by the accident of having a 
competent editor willing to sell his time in that 
way, but it drops back again.” 


Tue Pace or THE ARTs, 


July. 


Pictorial Review for 


“*Run, Little Chillun! is the first of our 
successful Negro dramas to have been written 
by a Negro. Its author, Hall Johnson, is about 
forty-five years old, and for the last eight or 
nine years his work with the choir that bears 
his name has received the interested attention of 
America, But music and drama are inseparable 
in Mr. Johnson’s consciousness, and he has long 
been dissatisfied with what he considered the 
inadequacy of merely singing spirituals. Spirit- 
uals need dramatic interpretation to make them 
complete, 

“February a year ago Mr. Johnson enlarged his 
choir of twenty voices to a hundred and seventy- 
five for a Lincoln’s Birthday presentation of a 
choral piece, ‘Let Freedom Ring.’ Although 


there were no future engagements in sight, this 
group held together for months afterwards. In 
the meantime Mr. Johnson’s idea for ‘Run, Little 
Chillun! was being crystallized, and by Septem- 
ber of that year he started actual rehearsals, 
calling in Juanita Hall to direct the cast. 

“Financial backing and the assurance of a 
Broadway appearance were not obtained until five 
months later. During this uncertain and difficult 
period Miss Hall held the group together with 
her indomitable spirit, and in solving the imme- 
diate problem of ‘Where is our next meal coming 
from?’ by serving bountiful meals to the company 
each day in the studio. ‘the faithful persistence 
of the cast has found its reward, it would seem, 
in the extravagant praise that has been bursting 
about its ears and, we hope, in the continued 
receipts at the box office. 

“There seem to be no rules of procedure on how 
to crash Broadway. It is a law unto itself, and 
it’s the exception that proves the rule. If the 
Hall-Johnson troupe traveled a long and thorny 
path, Gertrude Tonkonogy, author of ‘“Three- 
Cornered Moon,’ made it in a single leap. Two 
months before the Broadway production of her 
play she was a twenty-five-dollar-a-week stenog- 
rapher in a theatrical office, cngaged to a you 
physician. Marriage loomed on the distant horizon. 
To speed matters up, Miss Tonkonogy determined 
to become a playwright. After each day’s work 
was over she spent the evenings (seventeen of 
them) writing her first play. It was accepted. 
A few nights were spent in revision; production 
followed—all in less than two months. Shortly 
after the opening night she and her fiance were 
married,” 


Tue Continuance or Porrry. Poetry Magazine 
for July. 


“The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
assured the continuance of Poetry, at least through 
its twenty-second year which will begin next 
October, by promising an ‘emergency grant’ of 
$5000, to be paid next autumn. The editors and 
contributors, and all other friends of the magazine 
are grateful for this generous recognition of our 
efforts to provide an organ of the art, to give 
to the poets a little place of their own, a gallery 
for the public exhibition of their wares. We 
hope that libraries and other subscribers, too 
many of whom have been dropping out of our 
mailing list of late because of uncertainty in 
regard to our future, will now take heart and 
renew their subscriptions.” 
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